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THE PRESENT PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE! 


The problems of social structure we find in a rather confused 
state at the present moment. In an earlier stage of sociological 
thinking considerable expectations were attached to the interpre- 
tation of social phenomena by means of biological analogies, or 
what was called the organic theory of society. These expectations 
may now be said to have been disappointed. The organic theory 
has almost universally been abandoned. Yet even its severest 
critics are likely to admit that there is some truth in or behind 
it, although they seem to be at a loss to explain properly what 
kind of truth it is. 

By a curious coincidence, the three most notable representa- 
tives of that doctrine — the Russian, Paul von Lilienfeld, a man of 
high social standing; the German, Albert Schaffle, with a reputa- 
tion as a political economist; and the Englishman, Herbert 
Spencer, whose fame needs not to be emphasized —all departed 
from life in the year 1903, the two latter in the month of Decem- 
ber; all in advanced old age. To these three men sociology owes 
a debt of gratitude, because, after Comte, they were the first — 
at least in Europe —to formulate a theory of social life in large 
outline. From all, but especially from Schaffle and Spencer, we 
receive, and shall coutinue to receive, constant and fertile impulses 

* A paper read at the Congress of Arts and Science, Department of Sociology, 
St. Louis, September, 1904. 
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or suggestions. But I feel safe in predicting that it will soon be 
universally acknowledged that the foundations of their theories 
were not laid firmly enough for permanently supporting those 
boldly planned structures of thought. 

For a long time past I have cherished the opinion that these 
authors, as well as nearly all their successors and critics, are 
hampered by a fundamental lack of clearness as to the subject 
of their inquiries—a subject which they are in the habit of 
designating by the very indefinite name of “a society,” or, as 
Schaffle puts it, “the social body.”” Confusion of ideas invariably 
proceeds from a defect of analytical reasoning; that is to say, of 
proper distinction. 

I believe and assert that three distinct conceptions, the com- 
mon object of which is social life in its broadest sense, are not 
sufficiently, or not at all, kept apart nor even recognized as being 
distinct, viz., the biological, the psychological, and the sociological 
in what I call the exclusive sense, the subject of this third con- 
ception only being entirely new, as compared with the subjects 
of other sciences or departments of philosophy. It seems to me 
to be our fundamental task as philosophical sociologists to deduce 
from this last conception, and others implied in it, a system of 
social structure which shall contain the different notions of 
collective entities in their mutual dependence and connection; and 
I firmly trust that out of such a system will be gained a better 
and more profound insight into the evolution of society at large, 
and into its historical phases, as the life of these collective entities. 
It is therefore in the struggles, first, between any of these groups 
and the individuals composing it; second, between their different 
forms and kinds — for instance, the struggles between church and 
empire; between church and cities; between church and state; 
between cities and other corporations; between the sovereign 
state and feudal communities, and consequently established orders 
or estates; between single states and a federal state —it is in 
these and similar struggles, presupposing the existence of those 
collective entities, that the growth and decay of higher civiliza- 
tions exhibit themselves most markedly. 
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I 


When we speak of a house, a village, or a city, the idea 
immediately arising in our minds is that of a visible building, 
or of larger or smaller groups of buildings; but soon we also 
recollect the visible contents of these buildings, such as rooms 
and cellars and their furniture; or, when groups of buildings 
are concerned, the roads and streets between them. The words 
“house,” “ village,” and “city” are, however, used in a different 
sense when we have in mind the particular contents of buildings 
which we call their inhabitants, especially their human occupants. 
Very often, at least in many languages, people are not only con- 
ceived of as the inhabitants of, but as identical with, the buildings. 
We say, for instance, “the entire house,” “the whole village ’’ — 
meaning a lot of people the idea of whom is closely connected 
with the idea of their usual dwelling-place. We think of them as 
being one with their common habitation. Nevertheless it is still 
a visible union of individuals which we have in mind. This 
visible union, however, changes into an invisible one, when it is 
conceived of as lasting through several generations. Now the house 
will become identified with a family or perhaps with a clan. In the 
same manner a village community or a township will be imagined 
as a collective being, which — although not in all, yet in certain 
important respects — remains the same in essence, notwithstand- 
ing a shifting of matter; that is to say, an incessant elimination 
of waste portions-—men who die—and a constant accretion of 
fresh elements—born children. Here the analogy with the 
essential characteristics of an organism is obvious. Vegetable 
and animal organisms likewise are only represented by such 
elements as are visible at any time, and the law of life consists in 
this, that the remaining portions always predominate over the 
eliminated and the reproduced ones, and that the latter by and 
by move and fill up the vacant spaces, while the relations of parts 
—e. g., the co-operation of cells as tissues, or of tissues as organs 
—do not undergo a substantial change. Thus such an application 
of biological notions to the social life of mankind — as the organi- 
cist theories or methods set out to do— is not to be rejected on 
principle. We may, in fact, look upon any community of this 
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kind—maintaining itself by receiving its parts—as being a living 
whole or unity. This view is the more plausible if the renewal 
itself is merely biological, as indeed is the case in the human 
family, and, as we think, to a still greater extent — because a 
family soon disperses itself —in certain larger groups: a tribe, 
a nation, or a race; although there is involved in this view the 
question whether there is a sameness of nature — or, as we usually 
say, of blood— guaranteed, as it should be, by an in-and-in 
breeding of parents (German, Jnzucht). Indeed, this self- 
conservation of a group is the less to be expected, the smaller 
the group; and it is well known among breeders that it is neces- 
sary for the life of a herd not to continue too long selecting sires 
of the same breed, but from time to time to refresh the blood by 
going beyond the limits of a narrow parentage, and crossing the 
race by mixtures with a different stock. 

At any rate, this is what I should call a purely biological aspect 
of collective human life, in so far as their conception is restricted 
to the mere existence of a human group, which, so to speak, is 
self-active in its maintenance of life. 

This aspect, however, does not suffice when we consider social 
units of a local character, which also continue their existence, 
partly in the same, but partly in a different manner. With refer- 
ence to them we do not think exclusively of a natural Stoffwech- 
sel, as it is effected by births and deaths of the individuals com- 
posing the body, but we also consider the moving to and fro of liv- 
ing men, women, and children, the ratio of which, like the ratio of 
births and deaths, may cause an increase or a decrease of the 
whole mass, and must cause one or the other if they do not 
balance. In consequence of this, we also have less reason to 
expect a biological identity of the stock of inhabitants at different 
times, than a lasting connection between a part of space (the 
place), or rather a piece of the soil, and a certain group of men 
who dwell in that place and have intercourse with each other, 
although the place itself grows with the number of its inhabitants, 
and although even among these inhabitants there be, for instance, 
not one direct descendant of those who occupied the place, say, 
a hundred years ago. We may, it is true, take it to be the rule 
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that at least a certain nucleus of direct descendants keeps alive 
through many generations —a rule so much more certain if it is 
a large place, a whole region, or even a country that we have in 
mind. Still we shall not hold this to be a conditio sine qua non 
for acknowledging the village or the city to be the same; it being 
in this respect much more relevant that the nucleus of the place, 
of the “ settlement,” has endured and has preserved itself through 
the ages. Now, since place and region, air and climate, have a 
very considerable effect upon the intelligence and sentiment of the 
inhabitants, and seeing that a considerable change may not justly 
be expected with respect to this, except when the minds as well 
as the external conditions of the newcomers are totally different 
from those of the older strata, we may consider the identity of a 
place, in so far as it is founded upon the social connection of men 
with a part of the soil, as a psychological identity, and call this 
aspect of social life a psychological aspect. There can be no doubt 
that this psychological aspect is in great part dependent upon the 
biological aspect, and is, as a rule, closely interwoven with it. 
Yet it needs but little reflection to recognize that both are also 
to a certain extent separate and independent of each other. The 
subject-matter of a social psychology is different from the subject- 
matter of a social biology, though there exist a great many points 
of contact between them, and though both, apart from the founda- 
tions here given to them, may be applied to animal as well as to 


human societies. 
II 


Neither of the above-mentioned conceptions of a continuous 
unity or whole implies that the essential characteristic of the unity 
is perceived and recognized by those who belong to it, much less 
that it is perceived by others, by outsiders. And this is the third 
idea, by far the most important one for the present consideration 
—the idea of what I purpose to designate by the name of a 
corporation, including under it all social units whatever, in so 
far as they have this trait in common, that the mode of existence 
of the unity or whole itself is founded upon the consciousness of 
its existence, and consequently that it perpetuates itself by the 
conception of its reality being transmitted from one generation to 
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the next one; which will not happen unless it be done on purpose 
by teaching, and generally in the form of tradition. This evi- 
dently presupposes human reason and human will, marking off 
sharply this third genus from any kind of animal subhuman 
society. 

We are now to give closer attention to this conception. For 
the most part, though not always, it is the conception of a unity 
different from the aggregate of members; the idea of a psychical 
or moral body, capable of willing and of acting like a single 
human being; the idea of a self or person. This person, of 
course, is an artificial or fictitious one. It represents indeed, as 
the former two conceptions did, a unity persisting through the 
change of its parts, but this unity and identity persisting in the 
multitude are neither biological nor directly and properly psy- 
chological, but must, in distinction from these, be considered as 
specifically sociological; that is to say, while the second is the 
social consciousness or social mind itself, this is the product of it, 
and can be understood only by looking into the human soul, and 
by perceiving thoughts and wills which not only have a common 
drift and tendency, but are creators of a common work. 

The idea, however, of a body capable of willing and acting 
is, as said above, not alwayz, and not necessarily, implied in the 
idea of a sociological unit. There is a conception preceding it, as 
protoplasm precedes individual bodies; namely, the general idea 
of a society (or a community, if this important distinction is 
adverted to), which is not essentially different from our second 
idea of a psychological unit, except in this one respect, accessory 
to it, that the idea of this unit be present somehow in the minds 
of the people who feel or know themselves as belonging to it. 
This conception is of far-reaching significance, being the basis of 
all conceptions of a social, as contrasted with a political, corpora- 
tion. It therefore comprises especially those spheres of social life 
which are more or less independent of political organization, among 
which the economical activity of men is the most important, includ- 
ing, as it does, domestic life as well as the most remote inter- 
national relations between those who are connected exclusively 
by the ties of commercial interest. But practically it is of little 
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consequence whether this general idea be considered as psy- 
chological or as sociological, unless we precisely contemplate men 
who consciously maintain their own conception of their own social 
existence, in distinction from other ideas relating to it, chiefly 
when it is put in contrast to the idea of a political corporation, 
and the political corporation of highest Jjmport is concerned — the 
state. And it was exactly in these its shifting relations to the 
state that the idea of society proper — though without recognition 
of its subjective character — was evolved about fifty years ago by 
some German theorists — notably Lorenz Stein, Rudolph Gneist, 
and Robert Mohl—who were more or less strongly under the 
sway of Hegelian philosophy, seeing that Hegel in his Rechts- 
philosophie develops his idea of human corporate existence under 
the threefold heading of (1) the family, as “thesis,” (2) civil 
society as “antithesis,” and (3) the state, as “synthesis” of the 
two former. 

But, though I myself lay considerable stress upon this general 
notion of society, in juxtaposition and opposition to the state or 
political society, I still regard it as more indispensable to a theory 
of social structure to inquire into the nature and causes of what 


may be called, from the present point of view, genuine corpora- 
tions; that is, those conceived of as being capable of willing and 
acting like a single individual endowed with reason and self- 
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consciousness. The question arises how a 
be considered as possessing this power. 
Evidently this is an impossibility, unless one single individual, 
or several together, are willing and acting in the name of that 
fictitious being. And in order justly to be taken for the volitions 
and acts of an individual distinct from their own individualities, 
those volitions and acts must be distinguishable by certain definite 
marks from the rest of their willing and acting, which they do in 
their own name; they must. be differentiated formally. There 
must be a tacit or an open understanding, a sort of covenant or 
convention, that only volitions and acts so differentiated shall be 
considered as volitions and acts of the said moral person whom 
that one or those several individuals are supposed to represent. 
By the way, this question of marks and signs, consensual or con- 


“moral person” may 
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ventional, by which a thing, physical or moral, not only is recog- 
nized as such, but by which its value (or what it is good for) is 
differentiated from its existence (or what it is), pervades all 
social life and mind, and may be called the secret of it. It is clear 
that certain signs may easily be fixed or invented whereby the 
volitions and acts of a single individual may be differentiated 
from the rest as being representative. But how if there are more 
than one, who only occasionally have one will and act together, 
and who cannot be supposed to agree in their feelings as soon as 
they are required to represent their moral- person? It is well 
known that these must be “constituted” as an assembly or as a 
whole capable by its constitution to deliberate and, what is more, 
to resolve and act. It must be settled by their own or by the will 
of another person (1) under what conditions, and with respect 
to what subject-matters, their resolutions shall be considered as 
representing declarations of will of their own body; and (2) 
under what conditions, and with respect to what subject-matters, 
declarations of will of this body shall be valid as declarations 
of will of the moral person they represent. 

It is therefore the constitution of a multitude into a unity 
which we propose as a fourth mode, and as a nécessary conse- 
quence of the third one, unless the moral person be represented 
exclusively by a single man or womari as a natural person. The 
Many constitute themselves or are constituted as a body, which 
is, as far as it may be, similar to a natural person in such relations 
as are essential precisely for the notion of a person. Conse- 
quently, this body also is a unity, but a unity conceived a priori 
as being destined for a definite purpose, viz., the representation of 
a moral person — the third or sociological kind of unity. And it 
is different from that third notion by this very relation only, 
which evidently cannot be inherent in that person himself. That, 
in consequence of this relation, it has a visible existence apart 
from its own idea, while the moral person represented is nothing 
beyond his own idea. We may distinguish, therefore, between 
five modes of existence in a moral person represented by a body: 
(1) the ideal existence in the minds of its members; (2) the 
ideal existence of the body constituted, which represents the moral 
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person, being as well in the minds of the natural persons who 
compose that body, as in the minds of members of the corporation 
generally; (3) the visible existence of this body, being the 
assembly of natural persons, willing and acting under certain 
forms; (4) the intelligible existence of this assembly, being con- 
ditioned by a knowledge, on the part of those who externally or 
theoretically perceive it, of its constitution and its meaning; (5) 
the intelligible existence of the moral person or the body repre- 
sented, being conditioned of a knowledge of the relation between 
this corporation and the body representing it, implying the struc- 
ture of the former in the first, and of the latter in the second 
instance. 

The visible existence of an assembly means that members are 
visible as being assembled, but the assembly as a body can be 
recognized only by a reflecting spectator who knows what those 
forms mean, who “realizes” their significance, who thinks the 
assembly. Of course, a corporation also, apart from its repre- 
sentation, can be perceived only mentally, by outsiders as well as 
by its own members, and these are different perceptions (dis- 
tinguished here as ideal and intelligible existence): members 
perceiving it directly as a product of their own will, and therefore 
in a way as their property (a thing which they own); and out- 
siders perceiving it only indirectly, by knowing the person or body 
that represents it; this being an external perception only, unless 
it be supplemented by a knowledge of its peculiar mode of being, 
that is, of its constitution and of the relations which members 
bear to the whole, and the whole to its members. 

3ut it is, above all, in this respect that great differences exist 
between different kinds of corporations. The first question is 
whether individuals feel and think themselves as founders or 
authors or at least as representative ideal authors of their own 
corporation. Let us take an obvious example. Suppose a man 
and a woman contract a marriage (we waive here all questions 
of church or state regulations for making the marriage tie public). 
They are said to found a family. Now, the children springing 
from this union and growing up in this family cannot justly feel 
and think themselves as the creators or authors of it, as long as 
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they are dependent.upon their parents. However, they partake of 
it more and more consciously, and some day they may take upon 
themselves the representation of this whole internally and exter- 
nally, in place of their father and mother. They may learn to 
feel and to think of themselves as bearers of the personality of 
this ideal being, playing, so to speak, the parts of the authors and 
founders, whom they also may survive, and will survive in the 
normal course of human events; and they may continue the 
identity of the family beyond the death of their parents. They 
may maintain the continuity of this identical family, even when 
new families have sprung from it which may or may not regard 
themselves as members of the original one. The proposition that 
it exists still is true at least for those who will its truth, and 
who act upon this principle; nay, it is by their thought and will 
that they are creating it anew, as it was made originally by the 
wills of the first two persons. A different question is whether 
the existence of this corporation will be recognized and acknowl- 
edged by others, who may stand in relations to its members, or 
may simply be impartial theoretical spectators. 

But, further, there is this fundamental difference in the rela- 
tion of individuals to that ideal entity which they think and will, 
whether they be its real or merely its representative authors, viz. : 
(1) they may look upon the corporation, which they have created 
really or ideally, as upon a thing existing for its own sake, as 
an end in itself, although it be at the same time a means for other 
ends; or (2) they may conceive it clearly as a mere tool, as 
nothing but an instrument for their private ends, which they 
either naturaily have in common, or which accidentally meet in a 


an 


certain point. 
The first case appears in a stronger light, if they consider the 


social entity as really existing, and especially if they consider 
their corporation as a living being; for a real thing, and especially 
a living thing, has always some properties of its own. The latter 
has even something like a will of its own; it cannot be conceived 
as being disposable, divisible, applicable, and adaptable at pleasure 
to any purpose, as a means to any end — this being the notion of 
pure matter, as it exists only in our imagination; and therefore 
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a thing which has merely a nominal existence would be really 
nothing but a mass of such imaginary matter, absolutely at one’s 
disposal, offering no resistance, being stuff in itself, that is to 
say, potentially anything one may be able to make, to knead, to 
shape, or to construe out of it (of course, real matter may and 
will more or less approach to this idea). On the other hand, to 
think of an ideal thing as being ideal is not the same as to think 
of it as imaginary matter; but if one aims at a certain object, if 
one follows out one’s designs, one is constrained by a psychological 
necessity to break resistances and to subject things as well as 
wills to one’s own will; one tends to make them all alike, as “ wax 
in one’s hand,” to remove or to oppress their own qualities and 
their own wills, so as to leave, as far as possible, nothing but a 
dead and unqualified heap of atoms, a something of which imagi- 
nary matter is the prototype. Of course, it is only as a tendency 
that this dissolving and revolutionary principle is always active, 
but its activity is manifest everywhere in social life, especially 
in modern society, and characterizes a considerable portion of the 
relations of individuals to each other and consequently to their 
corporations. As long as men think and regard “society” — 
that is to say, their clan or their polis, their church or their com-, 
monwealth —as real and as truly existing; nay, when they even 
think of it as being alive, as a mystical body, a supernatural 
person—so long will they not feel themselves as its masters; 
they will not be likely to attempt using it as a mere tool, as a 
machine for promoting their own interests; they will look upon 
it rather with awe and humility than with a sense of their own 
interest and superiority. And, in consequence of feelings of this 
kind, they even forget their own authorship — which, as a rule, 
will indeed be an ideal one only; they will feel and think them- 
selves, not creators, but creatures of their own corporations. This 
is the same process as that which shows itself in the development 
of men’s regular behavior toward their gods, and the feeling 
and thinking just mentioned are always closely related to, or 
even essentially identical with, religious feeling and thinking. 
Like the gods themselves, to whom so regularly /a cité antique, 
with its temples and sanctuaries, is dedicated, the city or corpora- 
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tion itself is supposed to be a supernatural eternal being, and con- 
sequently existing not only in a real, but in an eminent sense. 

But, of course, all feelings of this kind are but to a limited 
extent liable to retard the progress of a consciousness of indi- 
vidual interests, or, as it is commonly spoken of — with a taint of 
moral reproach —of selfishness. As a matter of fact, it is the 
natural ripening of consciousness and thinking itself which 
makes reflection prevail over sentiment, and which manifests 
itself, first and foremost, in reflection upon a man’s own personal 
interest, in the weighing and measuring of costs and results; but, 
secondly, also in a similar reflection upon some common interest 
or business which a person, from whatever motive, selfish or not, 
has made his own affair; and, thirdly, in that unbiased interest 
in and reflection upon the nature and causes of things and events, 
of man’s happiness and social existence, which we call scientific 
or philosophical. 

All reflection is, in the first instance, analytical. I have spoken 
already of the dissolving principle which lies in the pursuing of 
one’s own personal affairs, of which the chase after profit is but 
the most characteristic form. But the same individualistic stand- 
point is the standpoint, or at least the prevailing tendency, of 
science also. It is nominalism which pervades science and opposes 
itself to all confused and obscure conceptions, closely connected, as 
it is, with a striving after distinctness and clearness and mathe- 
matical reasoning. This nominalism also penetrates into men’s 
supposed collective realities (supernatural or not), declaring them 
to be void and unreal, except in so far as individual and real men 
have consented to make such an artificial being, to construct it, and 
to build it up mentally. Knowledge and criticism oppose them- 
selves to faith and intuition, in this as in most other respects, and 
try to supplant them. To know how a church or a state is created 
means the downfall of that belief in its supernatural essence and 
existence which manifestly is so natural to human feeling and 
intellect. The spirit of science is at the same time the spirit of 
freedom and of individualistic self-assertion, in contradiction and 
in opposition to the laws and ties of custom—as well as of 
religion, so intimately connected and homologous with custom — 
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which seem entirely unnatural and irrational to analytical rea- 
soning. This reasoning always puts the questions: What is it 
good for? Does it conduce to the welfare of those whom it 
pretends to bind or to rule? Is it in consonance with right reason 
that men should impose upon themselves the despotism of those 
laws and of the beliefs sanctioning them? The classical answer 
has been given in a startling fashion by one whom Comte called 
the father of revolutionary philosophy. There is, says Thomas 
Hobbes, a realm of darkness and misery, founded upon supersti- 
tion and false philosophy, which is the church; and there is, or 
there might be, a realm of light and of happiness, founded upon 
the knowledge of what is right and wrong; that is to say, of the 
laws of nature, dictated by reason and by experience, to check 
hostile and warlike individual impulses by a collective will and 
power; this realm is the true state, that is to say, the idea and 
model of its purely rational structure, whether it may exist any- 
where as yet or not. Hobbesianism is the most elaborate and 
most consistent system of the doctrine commonly known as that of 
“natural law” (Naturrecht), including, as it always did, a theory 
of the state. As a matter of fact, this doctrine has been abandoned 
almost entirely, especially in Germany, where it had been exerting 
a very considerable influence in the century which preceded the 
French Revolution, when even kings and absolutist statesmen 
were among its open adherents. It has been controverted and 
abandoned ever since the first quarter of the nineteenth century — 
a fact which stands in manifest connection with the great reaction 
and restoration in the political field following the storms of that 
revolution and of Bonapartist rule in Europe. There is hardly 
a liberal school left now which dares openly profess that much- 
derided theory of a “social compact.” This, I believe, is some- 
what different in the United States. As far as my knowledge 
goes, this theory —that is to say, an individualistic construction 
of society and of the state — is still the ordinary method employed 
in this country for a deduction of the normal relations between 
state or society, on the one hand, and individuals, on the other; 
for, as needs no emphasis, it is not the opinion of an original 
contract in the historical sense that is to be held in any way as a 
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substantial element of the theory. And yet the obvious criticism 
of that pseudo-element has been the most powerful argument 
against the whole theory, which consequently has seldom met 
with an intelligent and just appreciation in these latter days. 
And it is in opposition to it that, apart from a revival of theologi- 
cal interpretations, the recent doctrine of society or state as an 
organism has become so popular for a time. This doctrine, of 
course, was an old one. Not to speak of the ancients, in the 
so-called Middle Ages it had preceded the contract theory, as it 
has supplemented it in more modern times. .It was, indeed, coupled 
with the theological conceptions and religious ideals so universally 
accepted in those days although it was not dependent upon them. 
The doctrine of St. Thomas and of Dante, however, contains a 
theory of the universal state; that is to say, of the empire, not 
a theory of society, of which the conception had not yet been 
formed, as we may safely say that a consciousness of it did not 
exist. This traditional organicism — applied as well to the church, 
the mystic body, of which Christ was the supposed head —has 
been transferred of late to “society,” after it had regained fresh 
authority as a political doctrine. However, the conception of a 
“society,” as distinguished from political or religious bodies, is 
much more vague and indefinite. Either it is to be taken in the 
first and second sense, which I have pointed out as a biological 
or a psychological aspect of collective life, in which case organic 
analogies hold, but the whole consideration is not properly socio- 
logical; or it may be taken in our third, or sociological, sense, in 
which case it implies much less than any corporation the idea of 
what may be called an organization. It is well known that a lively 
controversy has been aroused about the new organicist theory, as 
proposed by Mr. Spencer and others, chiefly among those sociolo- 
gists who center about the /nstitut international of Paris, where 
the late lamented M. Tarde played so prominent a part. M. Tarde 
has been among the foremost combatants against the vague 
analogies of organicism; and I fully agree with most of his 
arguments as set forth in the third sociological congress of 1897. 
I even flatter myself on having anticipated some of them, in an 
early paper of mine upon Mr. Spencer’s sociological work; which 
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paper, however, did not become known beyond the small public 
of the Philosophische Monatshefte (1888). I have especially, 
and to a greater degree than M. Tarde, insisted upon the radical 
difference between a physiological division of labor and that 
division which is a cardinal phenomenon of society. I said: If 
we justly call it a division of labor that England manufactures 
cotton and China produces tea, and that the two countries 
exchange their products, then there is not and has not been a 
common labor or function preceding this division and dividing 
itself, as in the case of an organism; no state of society being 
historically known where China and England were one whole, 
working in harmony upon the spinning-wheel and upon the tea 
plant. This is far from being true; each had its own historical 
development, until they met in the mutual want of barter; and 
even this consideration implies that the countries themselves may 
justly be said to entertain trade and commerce with each other, 
though this is hardly more than a fagon de parler with respect to 
a country like China. It may be objected that there is a better 
analogy, if we think of a primitive household, where labor is 
indeed one and is shifting among members of the community, 
while at a later stage it splits up into several families, some 
cultivating the soil, some becoming warriors or priests, or artisans 
and tradesmen. And in the same way a village community, even 
an independent township like the ancient or medizval city, and 
a whole territory of which a city is the center, may reasonably 
be conceived of as one real household, of which all single house- 
holds form organic parts. They would thus be contrasted with 
modern society, which is more adequately conceived of as a 
mere aggregate of individual households, each pursuing its own 
interest, maybe at the cost of all the others. This is my own 
objection, and this view is contained in my own theory of 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, meaning the dualism of that 
primitive economical condition, surviving in many respects down 
to our own days, on the one hand, and “ commercial ” or “ capital- 
istic” society, of which the germs are traceable in any form of 
what, with an abstract term, may be called communism, on the 
other. It is the former sense that even modern political economy 
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may be spoken of (as we style it in German) as “national” 
economy. But even if this be allowed, the organic analogy does 
not hold other than in a rather indefinite way. Where is the one 
“social body,” which thus evolves its organs and members, being 
in its early stage like a single household or a village community, 
and growing to be a complex ensemble of manors and municipali- 
ties and great cities, some of which have their manufactures 
working for foreign export, some for inland consumption? Is it 
England that has taken a development of this kind? Or is 
England and Wales? Or are Scotland, and even poor conquered 
Ireland, to be included? 

The more we should try to follow out the admirable attempt 
which Herbert Spencer has made in this direction of employing 
the organicist view as a working hypothesis, the more we should 
become convinced that our real insight into the lines along which 
social evolution travels is more hampered than promoted by that 
method of biological analogies. 


III 


But did I not say there was truth in the biological conception 
of social life? Indeed I did, and I say so again, if social life is 
considered externally, and if we speak of a group as a living 
whole, where life is understood in its genuine sense, that is to say, 
biologically. And from this point of view, as that famous term, 
“physiological division of labor,” is borrowed from economical 
fact and theory, we may vice versa apply physiological terms to 
social life, considered externally. We may speak of organs and 
functions in a nation or society, or even with respect to mankind 
at large. We may metaphorically call the civilized nations the 
“brain” of humanity, and we may say that the United States 
has become an independent lobe of the cortex in the course of 
the last forty years. In the same way it was only lately, I under- 
stand, that your President spoke of railways as the arteries 
through which the blood of trade is circulating. The force of 
this metaphor will, I believe, not be impaired by the fact that 
several theorists point in more than a figurative sense to money, 
or credit, as the social fluid into which all substances of com- 
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modities are changed, and which nourishes again the social brain 
and social muscles; that is to say, men and women who perform 
mental and physical work; in consequence of which analogy 
banks, and their correspondence by letters and bills and checks, 
would, more than railways, resemble arteries and veins. Of 
course, it would be small trouble to adduce a number of similar 
ambiguities, which make sociological inquiries of this kind appear 
as a matter of rhetoric and poetry, but not of science. 

Is there no other, no philosophical, truth at least in the com- 
parison of a corporation to a living body? If there is, it can, 
according to the present view, be only in this respect, that a 
corporation may be thought and felt as an organic whole, upon 
which the members think and feel themselves dependent in such a 
way that they consider their own individual existence as subservi- 
ent to the life of the whole. The question whether a “ society” is 
an organism must be kept apart from the question whether there 
are “societies” the relations of which to their members are so 
qualified as to imply thoughts and feelings of that kind on the 
part of their members. We are well aware that social systems, 
which have been called by some eminent authors “ancient soci- 
ety,” truly exhibited this characteristic trait. Why is not modern 
society — and, above all, the modern state—an organism in this 
peculiar sense? 

I believe, indeed, that there is strong reason for controverting 
the theory in its application to these collective beings as they 
actually are. We live, as everybody knows, in an individuahstic 
age, and we seek each other’s society chiefly for the benefit that 
accrues from it; that is to say, in a comparatively small degree 
from motives of sentiment, and to a comparatively great extent 
from conscious reflection. It is this which makes us regard the 
state also as an instrument fit for serving our particular interests, 
or those we have in common with some or with all of our fellow- 
citizens, rather than as an organism, ideally pre-existent to our- 
selves, living its own life, and being entitled to sacrifices of our 
life and property in its behalf. It is true that in extraordinary 
times we live up to this view, but then we do not speak so much 
of society and of the state as of the fatherhood which puts for- 
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ward its claim to what we call our patriotism. A feeling of 
brotherhood and fellowship, of which in ordinary times the 
traces are as sadly scarce among compatriots as those who are 
foreigners to each other, rises, in moments of public danger, from 
the bottoms of our souls in effervescent bubbles. The feeling, 
to be sure, is more of the nature of an emotion than of a lasting 
sentiment. Our normal relations toward our present societies 
and states must not be taken as being accommodated to this 
extraordinary standard. They are, howsoever men may boast 
of their patriotism, generally of a calm and calculating character. 
We look upon the state, represented as it is by its government, 
as upon a person who stands in contractual rather than in senti- 
mental relations to ourselves. Certainly this view is more or less 
developed in different countries, under different circumstances, 
with different individuals. But it is the one that is indorsed by 
the most advanced and the most conscious members of modern 
societies, by those powerful individuals who feel themselves as 
masters of their own social relations. Societies and states are 
chiefly institutions for the peaceful acquisition, and for the pro- 
tection, of property. It is therefore the owners of property to 
whom we must look when we are inquiring into the prevailing and 
growing conceptions of society and of the state. Now, it cannot 
be doubted that they do not consider either society or the state 
as representing that early community which has always been 
supposed to be the original proprietor of the soil and of all its 
treasures, since this would imply that their own private property 
had only a derivative right — derived from the right and law of 
public property. It is just the opposite which they think and 
feel: the state has a derivative right of property by their allow- 
ance and their contributions; the state is supposed to act as their 
mandatary. And it is this view which corresponds to the facts. 
A modern state—it is by no means always the youngest states 
that are the most characteristic types of it — has little or no power 
over property. 

I cannot refrain from quoting here, as I have done elsewhere, 
a few sentences of the eminent American sociologist, Mr. Lewis 
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Morgan, in which he sums up his reflections upon modern as 
contrasted with “ancient society :” 

Since the advent of civilization the outgrowth of property has been so 
immense, its forms so diversified, its uses so expanding, and its management so 
intelligent in the interests of its owners, that it has become, on the part of the 
people, an unmanageable power. The human mind stands bewildered in the 
presence of its own creation. 


He thinks, it is true, that 
the time will come when human intelligence will rise to the mastery over 
property, and will be able to define the relations of the state to the property it 
protects, as well as the obligations and the limits of the rights of its owners. 
declaring himself unwilling, as he does, to accept “a mere prop- 
erty career ’’ as the final destiny of mankind. 
ut this outlook into a future far distant 
written, I believe, before there were any of the giant trusts 
established, and ere anybody in these states seemed to realize the 
dangers of the enormous power of combined capital — does not 
touch immediately the present question. It is the actual and real 
relation of the state to individuals which best reflects: itself in the 
lack of power over property, as pointed out by Mr. Morgan, or, 
in other words, in the subservient position which the governments 
hold, in all countries more or less, toward the wealth-possessing 
classes. I do not say—although maybe I think — that this ought 
to be different; “je ne propose rien, j’expose.” It is merely as 
a theoretical question that I touch upon this point. But I am 
not prepared to deny that it is also the great practical problem 
of social structure—to reconstruct the state upon a new and 
enlarged foundation; that is to say, to make it, by common and 
natural effort, a real and independent being, an end in itself, a 
common wealth (spelled in two words) administered not so much 
for the benefit of either a minority or a majority, or even of the 
whole number of its citizens, as for its own perpetual interests, 
which should include the interests of an indefinite number of 
future generations—the interests of the race. It cannot be 
overlooked that there are at present many tendencies at work in 
this direction, but I believe they are in part more apparent than 
real. The problem, we should confess, is an overwhelming one; 
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and I for one do not feel at all sure that this splendid and trans- 
cendent constitution of ours will overcome its difficulties; that 
there will be sufficient moral power even if intelligence should rise 
to a sufficient height, for solving in a truly rational way the 
“social question” as a question of social structure. 


To sum up the argument, I put it in the form of a few theses 
or propositions : 

1. The object of sociological theory proper, in distinction from 
either biological or psychological, though these be never so closely 
connected with it, is the corporation, for the most part repre- 
sented, as it is, by a constituted body. 

2. Religious faith makes some of the most important corpora- 
tions appear as real, organic, mystic, and even supernatural beings. 
Philosophical criticism is right in discovering and explaining that 
all are creations of man, and that they have no existence except in 
so far as human intellect and human will are embodied in them. 

3. But nominalism is not the last word of a scientific philoso- 
phy. The existence of a corporation is fictitious indeed, but still 
is sometimes more than nominal. The true criterion is whether it 
be conceived and felt as a mere tool or machine, without a life of 
its own, or as something organic, superior to its temporary mem- 
bers. The true nature, however, of this conception is legible only 
from facts. 

4. As a matter of fact, modern society and the modern state 
are prevailingly of a nature to correspond to an individualistic and 
nominalistic conception and standpoint. This is distinctly per- 
ceptible in the relation of the public power to private property. 

5. This relation, and the relation dependent upon it, may sub- 
stantially change in the course of time. An organic common- 
wealth may spring into existence which, though not sanctioned by 
any religious idea, and not claiming any supernatural dignity, 
still, as a product of human reason and conscious will, may be con- 
sidered to be real in a higher sense than those products, as long as 
they are conceived as mere instruments serving the interests and 
objects of private individuals. 

FERDINAND TONNIES. 


University oF Krer. 
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EVOLUTION OF SOCIAL STRUCTURES! 

It is not my intention to attempt any general treatment of 
social structures. That subject would be altogether too large for 
a single paper. But, aside from that, there is no need of any such 
treatment. Probably nine-tenths of all the work done in sociology 
thus far is of that kind. It consists chiefly in the description of 
social structures or in discussions of different aspects which they 
present. But thus far I have met with no work dealing with the 
evolution of social structures. By this I mean that sociologists 
have been content to take up the social structures which they 
find actually in existence, and to consider and examine them, often 
going into the minutest details and exhaustively describing every- 
thing in any way relating to them as finished products; but no 
one has as yet attempted to explain what social structure is, or 
how these various products have been formed. 

As a general proposition, social_structures may be said to be 
humar_ institutions, using both terms in the broadest sense. In 
all grades and kinds of society there are human institutions, and, 
indeed, society may be said to consist of them. If we examine 
any one of them, we find that it possesses a certain permanence 
and stability. It is not a vague, intangible thing that will vanish 
at a touch, but something fixed and durable. This is because it 
possesses a structure. A structure is something that has been 
constructed, and a study of social structure is the study of a 
process and not a product. Our task, therefore, is not to examine 
the various products of social construction, but to inquire into the 
methods of social construction. 

Our language, like our ideas, is more or less anthropomorphic. 
Man constructs, and the products are called structures. He takes 
the materials that nature provides, and with them he builds what- 
ever he needs—houses, vehicles, boats, cities. Each of these 
products is a structure, but it is an artificial structure. The 


*A paper read at the International Congress of Arts and Science, Department 
of Sociology, St. Louis, September, 1904. 
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human method of constructing is an artificial method. This con- 
sists in first forming in the mind an ideal of the finished product, 
and then arranging the materials in such wise that they will 
realize that product. The end is seen from the beginning. It is a 
final or teleological method. Nature also constructs, but the 
method of nature is just the opposite of that of man. There is 
no foresight, and the materials are added in small increments 
until the structure is completed. The method of nature is a 
differential or genetic method. All natural structures are of this 
class, and social structures are natural structures. 

But natural structures are not so simple as might appear from 
this statement. They do not consist in the mere mechanical 
apposition of the raw materials brought into material contact. 
This would produce only a mass, a heap, a mixture; it would not 
produce a structure. A structure implies a certain orderly 
arrangement and harmonious adjustment of the materials, an 
adaptation of the parts and their subordination to the whole. 
How does blind nature accomplish this? It does it according 
to a universal principle, and it would be impossible to convey any 
clear conception of the process of social structure without first 
setting forth, at least briefly, the character of this principle. 

It is not only in human society that natural or genetic struc- 
tures are formed. The organic world affords perhaps the most 
striking example of the process, and all organisms not only 
consist of such structures, but are themselves organic structures. 
Every other department of nature furnishes examples, but there 
is one other in which the process is so simple that it is easily 
grasped by the average mind. This is that of astronomy. Each 
one of the heavenly bodies is a natural structure formed by the 
raw materials and blind forces of nature, and yet the heavenly 
bodies are highly symmetrical and perfectly ordered structures. 
The solar system and all other star systems are also such struc- 
tures, in which there is perfect adjustment of parts and subordina- 
tion of the parts to the whole. 

This last example will serve a good purpose in explaining 
the principle, because we are already familiar with the facts of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces which constitute the principle 
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by which the systems are maintained. This is, in fact, the prin- 
ciple that underlies all genetic structures; but in other depart- 
ments there are many other elements to be considered which 
complicate the process. The principle may then be stated in its 
most general form as the interaction of antagonistic forces. In 
astronomy these are reduced to the two classes, the centrifugal 
and centripetal; but in other departments there are many antago- 
nistic forces, which need not directly oppose one another, but which 
modify and restrain one another in a great variety of ways. Any 
one of these forces considered by itself alone is in the nature of 
a centrifugal force. In astronomy it is well known that if the 
centrifugal forces were to operate alone, the systems would be 
immediately destroyed. This would be equally true of any other 
system and of all natural structures. Any force considered in 
and by itself is destructive, and no single force could by any 
possibility construct a system. All systems and all structures are 
the result of the interaction of a plurality of forces checking and 
restraining one another. A single unopposed force can produce 
only motion of translation. A plurality of interacting forces 
holds the materials acted upon within a limited area, and while 
no matter or force can be destroyed, the paths are shortened and 
converted from straight lines into curves and circles, and the 
bodies impinged are made to revolve rapidly in limited circuits 
and vortices, and to arrange themselves into orderly systems with 
intense internal activities. This is the fundamental condition of 
all organization, and natural systems or genetic structures are 
organized mechanisms. If we apply it to the bodies or substances 
which make up the physical world, we see that the intensive 
internal activities which they thus acquire constitute what we call 
their properties, and the differences in the properties that different 
substances possess are simply the different activities displayed 
by their molecular components due to the differences in their 
organization. This doubtless applies to chemical elements as 
well as to inorganic or organic compounds, and many chem- 
ists regard even an atom as a system somewhat analogous to a 
solar system. 

In the organic world the process of organization, due to suc- 
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cessive recompounding of the highest organic compounds, under- 
goes a higher degree of organization, and protoplasm is evolved, 
which is capable of carrying the process on upward, and of 
producing the progressively higher and higher forms of life. 
The lowest of these forms consist of what are called unicellular 
organisms, which have the power of multiplication or. increase of 
numbers, but are incapable of any higher development. They 
are called “ protozoans,” and represent the initial stage in organic 
development. The next step consists in the organic union of two 
or more, usually many, of these unicellular organisms into a 
multicellular organism. Such organisms are called “ metazoans,” 
and with this stage begins the most important class of organic 
structures, viz., tissues. All the organic forms with which any 
but the microscopist is familiar belong to this metazoic stage and 
present a great variety of tissues, with which everybody is more 
or less familiar. 

I will not go farther with these illustrations from the inorganic 
and organic world; but it was essential, as will soon appear, to 
go thus far. Social structures are identical, in these fundamental 
aspects, with both inorganic and organic structures. They are 
the products of the interaction of antagonistic forces. They also 
pass from a primordial stage of great simplicity into a secondary, 
more complex stage, and these two stages are closely analogous 
to the protozoic and metazoic stages of biology. I call them the 
“protosocial’’ and “ metasocial” stages, respectively. 

If we set out with the simple propagating couple, we soon 
have the primitive family group consisting of the parents and 
children. The children are of both sexes, and they grow to 
maturity, pair off in one way or another, and produce families of 
the second order. These do the same, resulting in families of 
the third order, and so on. After a few generations the group 
assumes considerable size, and constitutes first a horde, and finally 
a clan. The clan at length becomes overgrown and splits up 
into several or many clans, separating more or less territorially, 
but usually adopting the rule of exogamy, and living on com- 
paratively peaceful terms at no great distance from one another. 
Their mode of reproduction is exactly analogous to the process 
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of reproduction by division in the Protozoa, and this is what I 
characterize as the protosocial stage in race-development. 

But the multiplication of clans through continuous repro- 
duction in a geometrical progression, coupled with the limits 
prescribed by the food-supply, results in the wider and wider 
separation of the clans, until at length certain clans or hordes 
will have become so far removed from the primary center 
dispersion as to lose all connection with it. At the low stage 
mental development necessary to such a race of beings scarcely 
much as a tradition would ultimately remain of the existence 
a primordial group from which all had descended. One clan 
would keep budding off from another, and moving out farther 
and farther along lines of least resistance, until a great area of 
the earth’s surface would at last become thus sparsely inhabited 
by a multitude of clans, each knowing only the few that are 
located nearest to it. As the dispersion takes place in all direc- 
tions from the original center, or as nearly so as the configuration 
of the country and the nature of the food-supply will permit, those 
migrating in opposite directions become, after a sufficient lapse 
of time, so widely separated from one another as to constitute 
wholly distinct peoples. They all have languages, but in time 
the local variations that they naturally undergo render them to 
all intents and purposes different languages, at least so much so 
that if individuals of these long-separated groups should chance to 
meet, they could not understand one another. It would be the 
same with their customs, beliefs, and religion. They would have 
become in all essential respects different races. 

We will suppose that in the end a whole continent is thus 
peopled with these alien hordes and clans, which would now have 
become innumerable. The process by which this is brought about 
is what I have called “social differentiation.” But it cannot 
always last. A new process supervenes, and the stage of social 
differentiation is succeeded by a stage of social integration. The 
protosocial stage closes, and the metasocial stage comes on. In 
the protosocial stage the social structure is the simplest possible. 
The horde or clan is composed altogether of similar elements. 
The multiplication of such groups can be nothing but a repetition 
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of similar groups, and there can be no change or variation, and 
therefore no progress or structural advance. Throughout the 
protosocial, as throughout the protozoic, stage there is no struc- 
tural development, no evolution. The differentiation consists 
simply in the multiplication of practically identical clans. Just as 
organic evolution began with the metazoic stage, so social evolu- 
tion began with the metasocial stage. So, too, as the metazoic 
stage was brought about through the union of several or many 
unicellular organisms into a multicellular organism, so the meta- 
social stage was brought about by the union of two or more 
simple hordes or clans into a compound group of amalgamated 
hordes or clans. In the organic world the result was the forma- 
tion of tissues, the multiplication of organs, and the integration 
of the parts thus united into complete organisms. In the social 
world the result was the formation of what may be properly 
called social tissues, the multiplication of social organs, and the 
integration of all the elements thus combined into peoples, states, 
and nations. The study of social structure properly begins here; 
but social structure would be wholly unintelligible without a 
clear idea of both the principle and the materials of social struc- 
ture. The principle is the interaction of antagonistic forces, and 
the materials are the primitive hordes and clans brought into 
existence by the process of social differentiation. We have now 
to descend from generalities and inquire into the specific character 
of social integration. A great area has become inhabited by 
innumerable human groups, but there is no organic connection 
between them. Each group lays claim to a certain area of terri- 
tory, but they begin to encroach upon one another. Two groups 
thus brought into proximity may be, and usually are, utterly 
unknown to each other. The mutual encroachment is certain 
to produce hostility. War is the result, and one of the two 
groups is almost certain to prove the superior warrior and to 
conquer the other. The first step in the whole process is the con- 
quest of one race by another. This is the beginning of the 
struggle of races of which we have all heard so much. Most 
persons regard this struggle as the greatest of all human mis- 
fortunes. But the sociologist studies the effects of race-struggle 
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and finds in it the basis of his science. The first effect is the 
subjugation of one race by another. The second effect is the 
establishment of a system of caste, the conquering race assuming 
the role of a superior or noble caste, and the conquered race being 
relegated to the position of an inferior or ignoble caste. The 
greater part of the conquered race is enslaved, and the institution 
of slavery begins here. The slaves are compelled to work, and 
labor in the economic sense begins here. The enslavement of the 
producers and the compelling them to work was the only way 
in which mankind could have been taught to labor, and therefore 
the whole industrial system of society begins here. 

The conquerors parcel out the lands to the leading military 
chieftains, and the institution of private ownership of land has 
its origin at this stage. Success in war is attributed to the favor 
of the gods, and those who pretend to be in communication with 
the gods are the most favored of men. They are installed in 
high places and made the recipients of large emoluments. From 
the condition of sorcerers, soothsayers, and medicine-men they 
are raised to that of a powerful priesthood. Henceforth they 
constitute a leisure class, and this is the origin of that most 
important human institution. Mutual race-hatred results in per- 
petual uprisings, requiring constant suppression by the military 
power. This is costly, dangerous, and precarious, and wisdom 
soon dictates a form of systematic treatment for offenders. Per- 
sonal regulation gradually gives way to general rules, and these 
ultimately take the form of laws. Government by law gradually 
succeeds government by arbitrary military commands. The effect 
of this is nothing less than the origin of the state. The state is 
the most important of all human institutions. There is no institu- 
tion about which so much has been written, and even in our day 
volumes are yearly appearing vainly endeavoring to explain the 
origin and nature of the state. They all completely miss the 
mark, and flounder in a sea of vague and worthless speculation. 
The state is a spontaneous genetic product, resulting, like all 
other social structures, from the interaction of antagonistic forces, 
checking and restraining one another and evolving a great social 
structure destined to become the condition to all social progress. 
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Under the state there are recognized both rights and duties. 
So long as the law is not violated there is liberty of action, and 
the foundations of human freedom are laid. 

Another great institution takes its rise at this stage, viz., that 
of property. With the establishment of the state, with its recog- 
nition of rights under the law, it becomes possible, as never before, 
to enjoy undisturbed any object that has been rightfully acquired. 
Such an object then becomes property, and belongs to its owner 
even if not in his immediate possession. He need no longer fear 
that, unless it is constantly watched and forcibly defended, it 
will be wrested from him by others who have no other claim than 
that of superior strength. The immense sociological importance 
of this cannot be too strongly emphasized. For a man’s posses- 
sions need no longer be confined to what he can himself consume 
or enjoy; they may greatly exceed his wants, or consist of objects 
for which he has no need, but which are needed by others who 
have other things that he does want and for which he can 
exchange them. He can manufacture a single product many 
thousand times in excess of his needs, and exchange it for a 
great variety of other objects similarly produced in excess by 
others. We thus see that the instituion of private property was 
the foundation at once of all trade and business and also of the 
division of labor. But property was not possible until the state 
was established, whose most important function was at the outset 
and still remains the protection of the citizen in his proprietary 
rights. 

With the establishment of the state, or even before, there 
begins a differentiation of social tissues. The analogy with 
organic tissues is here particularly clear and useful in helping us 
to understand the process. All well-informed persons are now 
familiar with the fact that the tissues of all developed animals 
consist of an ectoderm, or outer layer, an endoderm, or inner 
layer, and a mesoderm, or intermediate layer, and that out of 
one or the other of these fundamental tissues all the organs of the 
body are formed. Now, the evolution of the metasocial body is 
exactly parallel to this. The conquering race, or superior class 
or caste, represents the social ectoderm; the conquered race, or 
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inferior class or caste, represents the social endoderm. The social 
mesoderm is not so simple, but it is not less real. It is one of 
the most important consequences of race-amalgamation. 

Within the social body, under the régime of law and the state, 
there is intense activity. Compelled by mutually restraining forces 
to remain in one place and not fly off on various tangents, the 
vigorous elements of the new complex society display a corre- 
sponding intensity in their inner life. Only a small part of the 
superior race can hold high places under the state, and the great 
majority of them are obliged to support themselves by their own 
efforts. Neither are all the members of the subject race held in 
bondage; a large percentage remain free, and must of course 
maintain themselves by some form of useful activity. These 
two classes are too nearly alike in their social standing to continue 
long socially and economically independent. It must be remem- 
bered that both races have descended from the same original 
stock, although they do not know it. There is therefore no 
essential difference in their general character. The superiority 
by which one was able to conquer the other may have been due to 
a variety of more or less accidental causes. It does not render 
them superior in other respects. The individuals of both races 
will differ greatly in character and ability, and members of the 
subject race will often excel those of the dominant race in certain 
respects. They are all struggling together for subsistence, and it 
is inevitable that their interests will often be the same. Race- 
prejudice will thus gradually give way, and in the general indus- 
trial strife there is a greater and greater commingling and 
co-operation. There thus arises a large industrial class made up 
of these two elements, and this class may be appropriately called 
the “social mesoderm.” This industrial, commercial, or business 
class is the real life of the society. The ruling class becomes 
more and more dependent upon it for the supply of the resources 
of the state, and gradually the members of this class acquire more 
or less influence and power. 

As time goes on, the situation is accepted by all, and race- 
prejudices give way. The interaction of all classes increases, and 
a general process of assimilation sets in, tending toward a com- 
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plete blending of all classes into a single homogeneous group. 
Intermarriage among the members of the two races grows more 
and more frequent, until ultimately nearly or quite all the members 
of the society have the blood of both races in their veins. The 
final outcome of it all is the production of a people. The people 
thus evolved out of heterogeneous elements is different from either 
of the races producing it. It is a new creation, the social 
synthesis of the race-struggle, and is as homogeneous in its con- 
stitution as was either of its original components. 

Only one more step in this process of evolution of social 
structures is possible on the simple plane on which we have been 
tracing it, and that is the making of a nation. The new people 
that has been developed now begin to acquire an attachment, not 
only for one another as members of the society, but also for the 
place of their birth and activity. They realize that they are a 
people and that they have a country, and there arises a love of 
both which crystallizes into the sentiment that we call patriotism. 
All are now ready to defend their country against outside powers, 
and all are filled with what we know as the national sentiment. 
In a word, out of the prolonged struggle of two primarily antago- 
nistic and hostile races there has at last emerged a single cemented 
and homogeneous nation. 

We thus have as the natural and necessary result of the con- 
quest and subjugation of one primitive group by another no less 
than fourteen more or less distinct social structures or human 
institutions. These are in the order in which they are developed : 
(1) the system of caste; (2) the institution of slavery; (3) 
labor in the economic sense; (4) the industrial system; (5) 
landed property; (6) the priesthood; (7) a leisure class; (8) 
government by law; (9) the state; (10) political liberty; (11) 
property; (12) a business class; (13) a people; (14) a nation. 

The first two of these social structures are not now regarded 
as useful, but they were useful when formed and, indeed, the 
essential conditions to all the subsequent ones. The priesthood 
and the leisure class are now no longer necessary to a high civiliza- 
tion, but they still exist, and under proper limitations they have 
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an important function. All institutions undergo great modifica- 
tions and some are completely transformed with time. 

The case considered is that of the union of two primitive 
groups which occupied at the outset the same social position, and 
that the lowest known. It may be called a case of simple social 
assimilation. That there have been many such cases there is no 
doubt, but no such could be observed by enlightened man, for 
the simple reason that no such primitive groups exist, or have 
existed since there have been enlightened men. This may sound 
strange when we constantly hear of existing hordes and clans. 
But I make bold to affirm that none of the hordes or clans now 
existing are at all primitive. Nay, I go farther and maintain 
that all hordes and clans, all tribes, and all races are equally old. 
The lowest race on the earth is as old as the most enlightened 
nation. There is no escape from this except in the old exploded 
theological doctrine of special creation. The theory of polyge- 
nism is a form of that doctrine applied to human races. To 
admit it involves the surrender of the whole doctrine of evolution. 
If man has evolved from a lower prehuman stage, he emerged 
as man at a given time, and all human races have descended from 
that one truly primitive type. All human races are therefore 
equally old. The differences among them are not at all due to 
the time it has required to reach their present state, because all 
have had the same time in which to do this. The differences are 
wholly due to the different conditions under which they have 
been placed and in conformity with which they have developed. 

There has, of course, been a great variety of influences at 
work in determining the direction and degree of development of 
the races of men, but there is one element that has had more to 
do with this than any other, or perhaps than all others combined ; 
that is the element with which we have been dealing, viz., the 
element of social assimilation. When we realize that all human 
races are equally old, we can readily see that all cases of simple 
assimilation, such as the one sketched, must have occurred far 
back in the early history of man. The period of social differentia- 
tion may have been very long. It may have occupied half of the 
two hundred thousand years that are commonly assigned to man 
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on the earth. But whatever its length, that period is long past, 
and the period of social integration has been at least as long. 
All the cases of simple assimilation had run their course ages 
before there were any records of any kind, and human history 
acquaints us only with types of a far higher order. 

In other words, the only cases of which we have any actual 
knowledge are cases of compound social assimilation. Compound 
assimilation results when peoples or nations that have already 
been formed in the manner described out of lower social elements 
again amalgamate on a higher plane and repeat the process. 
When one perfectly integrated nation conquers and subjugates 
another, the same steps have to be taken as in the case of simple 
groups. The struggle is as much more intense as it is higher in 
the scale of social structure. But the new structures developed 
through it, although they have the same names and the same 
general character, become, when formed, more powerful and 
capable of accomplishing much more. The new society is of a 
higher grade and a more potent factor in the world. The new 
state, the new people, the new nation, are on a higher plane, and 
a long step is taken toward civilization. 

But all the nations of which history tells us anything have 
undergone much more still than two social assimilations. Most 
of them have undergone many, and represent highly complex 
structures. With every fresh assimilation they rise in the scale 
of civilization. What they acquire is greater and greater social 
efficiency, and the principal differences between races, peoples, and 
nations are differences in the degree of social efficiency. Not only 
are the same social structures acquired in the first assimilation 
greatly increased and strengthened, but a large number of other, 
more or less derivative, but highly socializing, structures are 
added. The system of law, which was at first only a sort of 
police regulation, becomes a great system of jurisprudence. Gov- 
ernment, which at first had but one branch, viz., the executive, 
acquires a judicial and finally a legislative branch. The state 
becomes a vast systematized organization. Industry, which at 
the beginning consisted wholly of slave labor under a master, and 
later included the simplest forms of trade, develops into a system 
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of economic production, exchange, transportation, and general 
circulation. Property, which primarily meant only oxen, spears, 
bows and arrows, and primitive agricultural implements, now 
takes varied forms, the most important being those symbols of 
property which go by the name of money. Under the protection 
of the state, wealth becomes possible to a large number who 
possess the thrift to acquire it, and this takes the form of capital, 
which is the condition to all industrial progress and national 
wealth. 

The existence of wealth —i. e., of a large number of wealthy 
citizens — creates another kind of leisure class, and many, freed 
from the trammels of toil, turn their attention to various higher 
pursuits. Art and literature arise, and civilizing and refining 
influences begin. Voluntary organizations of many kinds, all 
having different objects, are formed. Besides innumerable busi- 
ness combinations and corporations, there spring up associations 
for mutual aid, for intellectual improvement, for social inter- 
course, for amusement and pleasure, and also eventually for 
charitable and benevolent purposes. Educational systems are 
established, and the study of human history, of art and letters, 
and finally of nature, is undertaken. The era of science at last 
opens, invention and discovery are stimulated, and the conquest 
of nature and the mastery of the world begin. 

Every one of these civilizing agencies is a social structure, and 
all of them are the products of the one universal process. They 
represent the products of that intensive activity which results 
from the primary clash and conflict of the social forces in the 
fierce grapple of hostile hordes and clans, and the far fiercer 
battles of developed nations bent on each other’s conquest and 
subjugation. 7 To see all this one has only to read the history of 
any of the great nations of the world that are leading the civiliza- 
tion of today. Everyone is familiar with the history of England, 
for example. No less than four typical social assimilations have 
taken place on English soil since the earliest recorded annals of 
that country began. Think of the animosities and hostilities, the 
bitter race-hatred, the desperate struggles, the prolonged wars, 
that characterize the history of England. What has become of 
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all these warring elements? There is no country in the world 
where patriotism is higher than in England, and it is shared alike 
by Saxon and Celt, by Scot and Briton. Who now are the Nor- 
mans that constituted the last conquering race? And do the 
Saxons, when they can be distinguished, any longer feel the chains 
that once manacled them? The equilibration is complete, and all 
class distinctions, at least those arising out of the race question, 
have totally disappeared. On the other hand, consider the achieve- 
ments of England. Contemplate the wonderful social efficiency 4 
of that many times amalgamated people. The sociologist cannot t 
shut his eyes to the fact that the social efficiency is mainly due 
to the repeated amalgamations and to the intensity of the result- 
ant social struggles, developing, molding, and strengtheaing 


social structures. 

France or Germany would show the same general truth, and 4 
those who are equally familiar with their history will find no . 
difficulty in paralleling every step in the process of national 
development in all these countries. Austria seems to present an 
exception, but the only difference is that Austria is now in the 
midst of a new social assimilation. The equilibration is not 
yet complete. The Magyar and the Slav are still in the stage 
of resistance. It is said that, on account of the differences 
of language, they can never be assimilated. But in England there 
was the same diversity of language, and the languages of the 
Romans, of the Normans, of the Saxons, and of the Welsh and 
Scots had all to undergo a process of mutual concession, of giving 
and taking, and of ultimate blending, to form the new resultant 
language. It is not probable that just such a result will be 
attained in Austria, and no one is probably wise enough to fore- 
see the end; but it seems probable that the time will come at 
last when all these race-elements will be fully conciliated and a 
great new race, people, and nation will emerge. The world 
regards the struggle sympathetically and unanimously echoes the 
sentiment: Tu felix Austria nube. 

We know less of the great Asiatic peoples, and still less of the 
African; but, so far as their history is known it is shown to have 
been one of perpetual war. This means the repeated conquest 
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and subjugation of one race or nation by another, and a long 
series of social assimilations, all similar to those described. That 
these countries have not attained the same stage of culture as 
have those of Europe is due to causes too subtle and obscure to 
be discussed here, even if I were competent to discuss them; but 
one truth seems to be growing more and more clear, viz., that the 
difference is due much less to the native abilities of these peoples 
than to the external conditions to which they have been subjected. 
Fifty years ago Japan and China were habitually classed together, 
and they were regarded as inferior races incapable of any such 
civilization as that of the western world. No one so classes 
them now, and it is all because Japan has resolutely set about 
adopting western methods. Should China ever do so, the result 
would be the same, and it is impossible to calculate what this 
might be. 

But it is not necessary that the two races brought into conflict 
be of the same degree or order of assimilation. It is equally 
possible that they be of very different degrees in this respect. Of 
course, in such cases it is easy to see which will be the conquering 
race. The race having the greatest social efficiency will ‘easily 
subdue the other, and the process of assimilation will be somewhat 
different. The new racial product will differ much less from the 
conquering race. That race will be prepotent and will virtually 
absorb the inferior race. If the difference is very great, as where 
a highly civilized race invades the territory occupied by a race of 
savages, the latter seems soon to disappear almost altogether, like 
the North American Indians, and to exert scarcely any influence 
upon the superior race. It is so in Australasia and in South Africa. 
But where there remains a great numerical disproportion of the 
native race, this latter being somewhat advanced in civilization, 
as in British India, other complications arise and new problems 
confront the student. In Mexico, and to a greater or less extent 
throughout Central and South America, there has been extensive 
blending of conquering and conquered races, giving rise to still 
other conditions, and correspondingly varying the character of 
the resultant social structures. 

This is not the place to dilate upon the remote effects of this 
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vast process of universal social integration, but I cannot leave 
the subject without repeating what I have said before: that if 
we could but peer far enough into the great future, we should 
see this planet of ours ultimately peopled with a single homo- 
geneous and completely assimilated race of men—the human 
race — in the composition of which could be detected all the great 
commanding qualities of every one of its racial components. And 
I will also add that to the subsequent duration of this final race 
on the earth there are no assignable limits. 

But we are considering social structure and not social integra- 
tion, although these are intimately bound up together. We have 
seen how social structures are formed. The spontaneous products 
of a great cosmical law, they could not be other than thoroughly 
organized, firm, compact, and durable mechanisms, comparable to 
organic structures — tissues, organs, organisms. This is the most 
important lesson taught by the science of sociology. If all the 
world could learn it, the greater part of all political and social 
failures would be prevented. It would dispel at one blow all the 
false notions so widely current relative to the alteration, abolition, 
or overthrow of any human institution. As human institutions are 
the products of evolution, they cannot be destroyed, and the only 
way they can be modified is through this same process of evolu- 
tion. Universal acquaintance with the causes, the laws, and the 
natural history of social structures, and with their consequent 
durability, permanence, and indestructibility, would produce a 
complete change in all the prevailing ideas of reform, and the 
superficial reformers, however well-meaning, would forthwith 
abandon their chimerical schemes, and set about studying the 
science of society with a view to the adoption of legitimate means 
for the direction of the course of social evolution toward the real 
and possible modification and perfecting of social structures. 
For structures are easily modified by appropriate methods. They 
are of themselves always undergoing changes. It is in this that 
social progress wholly consists. But the integrity of the struc- 
tures must not be disturbed. They must remain intact and be 
permitted, or even caused, to change in the desired direction, and 
to be ultimately transformed into the ideal human institutions 
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that a progressive age demands. A condition of social statics 
may thus be converted into one of social dynamics. All social 
structures taken together constitute the social order. The prob- 
lem is to inaugurate a condition of social progress. This cannot 
be done by disturbing the social order. Order is the condition 
to progress, and progress consists in setting up dynamic activi- 
ties in the social structures themselves. A structure represents a 
state of equilibrium, but it is never a perfect equilibrium, and the 
conversion of this partial equilibrium into a moving equilibrium, 
provided it moves in the right direction, is social progress. 


LESTER F. WaArD. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FARMERS! 


The title of this paper indicates that, for the present purpose, 
the words “the rural community” have been interpreted to apply 
chiefly to farmers. Eight millions of our people are classed by 
the census as “semi-urban.”” The village problem is an interest- 
ing and important field for social investigation, but we shall dis- 
cuss only the conditions and needs of farmers. 

In America the farm problem has not been adequately stud- 
ied. So stupendous has been the development of our manufactur- 
ing industries, so marvelous the growth of our urban population, 
so pressing the questions raised by modern city life, that the social 
and economic interests of the American farmer have, as a rule, 
received minor consideration. We are impressed with the rise of 
cities like Chicago, forgetting for the moment that half of the 
American people still live under rural conditions. We are per- 
plexed by the labor wars that are waged about us, for the time 
unmindful that one-third of the workers of this country make 
their living immediately from the soil. We are astounded, and 
perhaps alarmed, at the great centralization of capital, possibly 
not realizing that the capital invested in agriculture in the United 
States nearly equals the combined capital invested in the manu- 
facturing and railway industries. But if we pause to consider the 
scope and nature of the economic and social interests involved, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that the farm problem is worthy 
of serious thought from students of our national welfare. 

We are aware that agriculture does not hold the same relative 
rank among our industries that it did in former years, and that 
our city population has increased far more rapidly than has our 
rural population. We do not ignore the fact that urban industries 
are developing more rapidly than is agriculture, nor deny the 
seriousness of the actual depletion of rural population, and even 
of community decadence, in some portions of the Union. But 
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these facts merely add to the importance of the farm question. 
And it should not be forgotten that there has been a large and 
constant growth both of our agricultural wealth and of our rural 
population. During the last half-century there was a gain of 


500 per cent. in the value of farm property, while the non-urban 
population increased 250 per cent. Agriculture has been one of 
the chief elements of America’s industrial greatness, it is still our 
dominant economic interest, and it will long remain at least a 
leading industry. The people of the farm have furnished a 
sturdy citizenship and have been the primary source of much of 
our best leadership in political, business, and professional life. 
For an indefinite future, a large proportion of the American peo- 
ple will continue to live in a rural environment. 

In a thorough discussion of the “ social problems of American 
farmers”’ it would be desirable first of all to analyze with some 
detail the general question which we have called the farm prob- 
lem. Only thus can we understand the social difficulties of the 
rural community, the significance of the social agencies designed 
to meet those difficulties, and the real ambitions and needs of 
the farming class. But time will permit merely a concise, and 
necessarily a somewhat dogmatic, statement of what the writer 
believes to be the ultimate farm problem in America. We may 
perhaps most quickly arrive at the conclusion by the process of 
elimination. 

Current agricultural discussion would lead us to think that 
the farm problem is largely one of technique. The possibilities 
of the agricultural industry, in the light of applied science, 
emphasize the need of the farmer for more complete knowledge 
of soil and plant and animal, and for increased proficiency in 
utilizing this knowledge to secure greater production at less cost. 
This is a fundamental need. It lies at the basis of success in 
farming. But it is not the farm problem. 

Business skill must be added, business methods enforced. The 
farmer must be not only a more skilful produce-grower, but also 
a keener produce-seller. But the moment we enter the realm of 
the market we step outside the individualistic aspect of the problem 
as embodied in the current doctrine of technical agricultural 
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teaching, and are forced to consider the social aspect as empha- 
sized, first of all, in the economic category of price. Here we 
find many factors—transportation cost, general market condi- 
tions at home and abroad, the status of other industries, and even 
legislative activities. The farm problem becomes an industrial 
question, not merely one of technical and business skill. More- 
over, the problem is one of a successful industry as a whole, not 
merely the personal successes of even a respectable number of 
individual farmers. The farming class must progress as a unit. 

But have we yet reached the heart of the question? Is the 
farm problem one of technique, plus business skill, plus these 
broad economic considerations? Is it not perfectly possible that 
agriculture as an industry may remain in a fairly satisfactory 
condition, and yet the farming class fail to maintain its status in 
the general social order? Is it not, for instance, quite within 
the bounds of probability to imagine a good degree of economic 
strength in the agricultural industry existing side by side with 
either a peasant régime or a landlord-and-tenant system? Yet 
would we expect from either system the same social fruitage that 
has been harvested from our American yeomanry ? 

We conclude, then, that the farm problem consists in main- 
taining upon our farms a class of people who have succeeded in 
procuring for themselves the highest possible class status, not 
only in the industrial, but in the political and the social order — 
a relative status, moreover, that is measured by the demands of 
American ideals. The farm problem thus connects itself with the 
whole question of democratic civilization. This is not mere plati- 
tude. For we cannot properly judge the significance and the 
relation of the different industrial activities of our farmers, and 
especially the value of the various social agencies for rural better- 
ment, except by the standard of class status. It is here that we 
seem to find the only satisfactory philosophy of rural progress. 

We would not for a moment discredit the fundamental impor- 
tance of movements that have for their purpose the improved 
technical skill of our farmers, better business management of the 
farm, and wiser study and control of market conditions. Indeed, 
we would call attention to the fact that social institutions are 
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absolutely necessary means of securing these essential factors of 
industrial success. In the solution of the farm problem we must 
deliberately invoke the influence of quickened means of communi- 
cation, of co-operation among farmers, of various means of edu- 
cation, and possibly even of religious institutions, to stimulate 
and direct industrial activity. What needs present emphasis is 
the fact that there is a definite, real, social end to be held in view 
as the goal of rural endeavor. The highest possible social status 
for the farming class is that end. 

We may now, as briefly as possible, describe some of the 
difficulties that lie in the path of the farmers in their ambition 
to attain greater class efficiency and larger class influence, and 
some of the means at hand for minimizing the difficulties. A 
complete discussion of the farm problem should, of course, 
include thorough consideration of the technical, the business, and 
the economic questions implied by the struggle for industrial suc- 
cess; for industrial success is prerequisite to the achievement of 
the greatest social power of the farming class. But we shall con- 
sider only the social aspects of the problem. 


RURAL ISOLATION 

Perhaps the one great underlying social difficulty among 
American farmers is their comparatively isolated mode of life. 
The farmer’s family is isolated from other families. A small 
city of perhaps twenty thousand population will contain from 
four hundred to six hundred families per square mile, whereas 
a typical agricultural community in a prosperous agricultural 
state will hardly average more than ten families per square mile. 
The farming class is isolated from other classes. Farmers, of 
course, mingle considerably in a business and political way with 
the men of their trading town and county seat; but, broadly speak- 
ing, farmers do not associate freely with people living under 
urban conditions and possessing other than the rural point of 
view. It would be venturesome to suggest very definite generali- 
zations with respect to the precise influence of these conditions, 
because, so far as the writer is aware, the psychology of isolation 
has not been worked out. But two or three conclusions seem to 
be admissible, and for that matter rather generally accepted. 
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The well-known conservatism of the farming class is doubt- 
less largely due to class isolation. Habits, ideas, traditions, and 
ideals have long life in the rural community. Changes come 
slowly. There is a tendency to tread the well-worn paths. The 
farmer does not easily keep in touch with rapid modern develop- 
ment, unless the movements or methods directly affect him. 
Physical agencies which improve social conditions, such as elec- 
tric lights, telephones, and pavements, come to the city first. The 
atmosphere of the country speaks peace and quiet. Nature’s 
routine of sunshine and storm, of summer and winter, encourages 
routine and repetition in the man who works with her. 

A complement of this rural conservatism, which at first 
thought seems a paradox, but which probably grows out of these 
same conditions of isolation, is the intense radicalism of a rural 
community when once it breaks away from its moorings. Many 
farmers are unduly suspicious of others’ motives; yet the same 
people often succumb to the wiles of the charlatan, whether medi- 
cal or political. Farmers are usually conservative in politics and 
intensely loyal to party; but the Populist movement indicates the 
tendency to extremes when the old allegiance is left behind. 
Old methods of farming may be found alongside ill-considered 
attempts to raise new crops or to utilize untried machines. 

Other effects of rural isolation are seen in a class provincialism 
that is hard to eradicate, and in the development of minds less 
alert to seize business advantages and less far-sighted than are 
developed by the intense industrial life of the town. There is 
time to brood over wrongs, real and imaginary. Personal preju- 
dices often grow to be rank and coarse-fibered. Neighborhood 
feuds are not uncommon and are often virulent. Leadership is 
made difficult and sometimes impossible. It is easy to fall into 
personal habits that niay mark off the farmer from other classes 
of similar intelligence, and that bar him from his rightful social 
place. 

It would, however, be distinctly unfair to the farm community 
if we did not emphasize some of the advantages that grow out 
of the rural mode of life. Farmers have time to think, and the 
typical American farmer is a man who has thought much and 
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often deeply. A spirit of sturdy independence is generated, and 
freedom of will and of action is encouraged. Family life is 
nowhere so educative as in the country. The whole family co- 
operates for common ends, and in its individual members are 
bred the qualities of industry, patience, and perseverance. The 
manual work of the schools is but a makeshift for the old- 
fashioned training of the country-grown boy. Country life is an 
admirable preparation for the modern industrial and professional 
career. 

Nevertheless, rural isolation is a real evil. Present-day living 
is so distinctively social, progress is so dependent upon social 
agencies, social development is so rapid, that if the farmer 
is to keep his status he must be fully in step with the rest of the 
army. He must secure the social view-point. The disadvantages 
of rural isolation are largely in the realm of the social relations, its 
advantages mostly on the individual and moral side. Farm life 
makes a strong individual; it is a serious menace to the achieve- 
ment of class power. 

A cure for isolation sometimes suggested is the gathering of 
the farmers into villages. This remedy, however, is of doubtful 
value. In the first place, the scheme is not immediately practi- 
cable. About three and one-half billions of dollars are now 
invested in farm buildings, and it will require some motive more 
powerful than that inspired by academic logic to transfer, even 
gradually, this investment to village groups. Moreover, it is 
possible to dispute the desirability of the remedy. The farm 
village at best must be a mere hamlet. It can secure for the 
farmer very few of the urban advantages he may want, except 
that of permitting closer daily intercourse between families. And 
it is questionable if the petty society of such a village can com- 
pensate for the freedom and purity of rural family life now exist- 
ing. It may even be asserted with some degree of positiveness 
that the small village, on the moral and intellectual sides, is dis- 
tinctly inferior to the isolated farm home. 

At the present time rural isolation in America is being over- 
come by the development of better means of communication 
among farmers who still live on their farms. So successful are 
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these means of communication proving that we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that herein lies the remedy. Improved wagon roads, 
the rural free mail delivery, the farm telephone, trolley lines 
through country districts, are bringing about a positive revolu- 
tion in country living. They are curing the evils of isolation, 
without in the slightest degree robbing the farm of its manifest 
advantages for family life. The farmers are being welded into 
a more compact society. They are being nurtured to greater 
alertness of mind, to greater keenness of observation, and the 
foundations are being laid for vastly enlarged social activities. 
The problem now is to extend these advantages to every rural 
community —in itself a task of huge proportions. If this can 
be done and isolation can be reduced to a minimum, the solution 
of all the other rural social problems will become vastly easier. 


FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION 


Organization is one of the pressing social problems that 
American farmers have to face. The importance of the question 
is intrinsic, because of the general social necessity for co-operation 
which characterizes modern life. Society is becoming consciously 
self-directive. The immediate phase of this growing self- 
direction lies in the attempts of various social groups to organize 
their powers for group advantage. And if, as seems probable, 
this group activity is to remain a dominant feature of social prog- 
ress, even in a fairly coherent society, it is manifest that there will 
result more or less of competition among groups. 

The farming class, if at all ambitious for group influence, can 
hardly avoid this tendency to organization. Farmers, indeed 
more than any other class, need to organize. Their isolation 
makes thorough organization especially imperative. And the 
argument for co-operation gains force from the fact that rela- 
tively the agricultural population is declining. In the old days 
farmers ruled because of mere mass. That is no longer possible. 
The naive statement that “farmers must organize because other 
classes are organizing” is really good social philosophy. 

In the group competition just referred to there is a tendency 
for class interests to be put above general social welfare. This 
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is a danger to be avoided in organization, not an argument 
against it. So the farmers’ organization should be guarded, at 
this point, by adherence to the principle that organization must 
not only develop class power, but must be so directed as to permit 
the farmers to lend the full strength of their class to general social 
progress. 

Organization thus becomes a test of class efficiency, and con- 
sequently a prerequisite for solving the farm problem. Can the 
farming class secure and maintain a fairly complete organization ? 
Can it develop efficient leaders? Can it announce, in sound terms, 
its proposed group policy? Can it lend the group influence to 
genuine social progress? If so, the organization of farmers 
becomes a movement of pre-eminent importance. 

Organization, moreover, is a powerful educational force. It 
arouses discussion of fundamental questions, diffuses knowledge, 
gives practice in public affairs, trains individuals in executive 
work, and, in fine, stimulates, as nothing else can, a class which 
is in special need of social incentive. 

Organization is, however, difficult of accomplishment. While 
it would take us too far afield-to discuss the history of farmers’ 
organizations in America, we may briefly suggest some of the 
difficulties involved. For forty years the question has been a 
prominent one among the farmers, and these years have seen the 
rise and decline of several large associations. There have been 
apparently two great factors contributing to the downfall of these 
organizations. The first was a misapprehension, on the part of 
the farmers, of the feasibility of organizing themselves as a 
political phalanx ; the second, a sentimental belief in the possibili- 
ties of business co-operation among farmers, more especially in 
lines outside their vocation. There is no place for class politics in 
America. There are some things legislation cannot cure. There 
are serious limitations to co-operative endeavor. It took many 
hard experiences for our farmers to learn these truths. But back 
of all lie some inherent difficulties, as, for instance, the number of 
people involved, their isolation, sectional interests, ingrained 
habits of independent action, of individual initiative, of suspicion 
of others’ motives. There is often lack of perspective, and unwill- 
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ingness to invest in a procedure that does not promise immediate 
returns. The mere fact of failure has discredited the organization 
idea. There is lack of leadership; for the farm industry, while it 
often produces men of strong mind, keen perception, resolute will, 
does not, as a rule, develop executive capacity for large enter- 
prises. 

It is frequently asserted that farmers are the only class that 
has not organized. This is not strictly true. The difficulties 
enumerated are real difficulties and have seriously retarded farm 
organization. But if the progress made is not satisfactory, it is 
at least encouraging. On the purely business side, over five 
thousand co-operative societies among American farmers have 
been reported. In co-operative buying of supplies, co-operative 
selling of products, and co-operative insurance the volume of 
transactions reaches large figures. A host of societies of a purely 
educational nature exists among stock-breeders, fruit-growers, 
dairymen. It is true that no one general organization of farmers, 
embracing a large proportion of the class, has as yet been per- 
fected. The nearest approach to it is the Grange, which, contrary 
to a popular notion, is in a prosperous condition, with a really 
large influence upon the social, financial, educational, and legisla- 
tive interests of the farming class. It has had a steady growth 
during the past ten years, and is a quiet but powerful factor in 
rural progress. The Grange is perhaps too conservative in its 
administrative policy. It has not at least succeeded in converting 
to its fold the farmers of the great Mississippi Valley. But it 
has workable machinery, it disavows partisan politics and selfish 
class interests, and it subordinates financial benefits, while empha- 
sizing educational and broadly political advantages. It seems fair 
to interpret the principles of the Grange as wholly in line with 
the premise of this paper, that the farmers need to preserve their 
status, politically, industrially, and socially, and that organization 
is one of the fundamental methods they must use. The Grange, 
therefore, deserves to succeed, and indeed is succeeding. 

The field of agricultural organization is an extensive one. 
But if the farm problem is to be satisfactorily solved, the Ameri- 
can farmers must first secure reasonably complete organization. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


It is hardly necessary to assert that the education of that por- 
tion of the American people who live upon the land involves a 
question of the greatest significance. The subject naturally 


divides itself into two phases, one of which may be designated as 
rural education proper, the other as agricultural education. Rural 
education has to do with the education of people, more especially 
of the young, who live under rural conditions; agricultural educa- 
tion aims to prepare men and women for the specific vocation of 
agriculture. The rural school typifies the first; the agricultural 
school, the second. Rural education is but a section of the general 
school question; agricultural education is a branch of technical 
training. These two phases of the education of the farm popula- 
tion meet at many points, they must work in harmony, and 
together they form a distinct educational problem. 

The serious difficulties in the rural school question are perhaps 
three: first, to secure a modern school, in efficiency somewhat 
comparable to the town school, without unduly increasing the 
school tax; second, so to enrich the curriculum and so to expand 
the functions of the school that the school shall become a vital 
and coherent part of the community life, on the one hand translat- 
ing the rural environment into terms of character and mental 
efficiency, and on the other hand serving perfectly as a stepping- 
stone to the city schools and to urban careers; third, to provide 
adequate high-school facilities in the rural community. 

The centralization of district schools and the transportation 
of pupils will probably prove to be more nearly a solution of all 
these difficulties than will any other one scheme. The plan per- 
mits the payment of higher wages for teachers and ought to 
secure better instruction; it permits the employment of special 
teachers, as for nature-study or agriculture; it increases the effici- 
ency of superintendence; it costs but little, if any, more than 
the district system; it leaves the school amid rural surroundings, 
while introducing into the schoolroom itself a larger volume, so 
to speak, of world-atmosphere; it contains possibilities for com- 
munity service; it can easily be expanded into a high school of 
reputable grade. 
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There are two dangers, both somewhat grave, likely to arise 
from an urgent campaign for centralization. Even if the move- 
ment makes as great progress as could reasonably be expected, 
for a generation to come a large share, if not a major portion, of 
rural pupils will still be taught in the small, isolated, district 
school; there is danger that this district school may be neglected. 
Moreover, increased school machinery always invites undue reli- 
ance upon machine-like methods. Centralization permits, but 
does not guarantee, greater efficiency. A system like this one 
must be vitalized by constant and close touch with the life and 
needs and aspirations of the rural community itself. 

Wherever centralization is not adopted, the consolidation of 
two or three schools —a modified form of centralization — may 
prove helpful. Where the district school still persists, there are 
one or two imperative requirements. Teachers must have con- 
siderably higher wages and longer tenure. There must be more 
efficient supervision. The state must assist in supporting the 
school, although only in part. The small schools must be corre- 
lated with some form of high school. The last point is of great 
importance because of the comparative absence in country com- 
munities of opportunity near at hand for good high-school 
training. 

Agricultural education is distinctively technical, not in the 
restricted sense of mere technique, or even of applied science, but 
in the sense that it must be frankly vocational. It has to do with 
the preparation of men and women for the business of farming 
and for life in the rural community. 

Agricultural education should begin in the primary school. 
In this school the point of view, however, should be broadly peda- 
gogical rather than immediately vocational. Fortunately, the 
wise teaching of nature-study, the training of pupils to know and 
to love nature, the constant illustrations from the rural environ- 
ment, the continual appeal to personal observation and experi- 
ence, absolute loyalty to the farm point of view, are not only 
sound pedagogy, but form the best possible background for future 
vocational study. Whether we call this early work “nature- 
study ”’ or call it “agriculture” matters less than that the funda- 
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mental principle be recognized. It must first of all educate. The 
greatest difficulty in introducing such work into the primary 
school is to secure properly equipped teachers. 

Perhaps the most stupendous undertaking in agricultural edu- 
cation is the adequate development of secondary education in 
agriculture. The overwhelming majority of young people who 
secure any agricultural schooling whatever must get it in institu- 
tions that academically are of secondary grade. This is a huge 
task. If developed to supply existing needs, it will call for an 
enormous expenditure of money and for the most careful plan- 
ning. From the teaching view-point it is a difficult problem. 
Modern agriculture is based upon the sciences; it will not do, 
therefore, to establish schools in the mere art of farming. But 
these agricultural high schools must deal with pupils who are 
comparatively immature, and who almost invariably have had no 
preparation in science. Nor should the courses at these schools 
be ultra-technical. They are to prepare men and women for life 
on the farm— men and women who are to lead in rural develop- 
ment, and who must get some inkling at least of the real farm 
question and its solution. The agricultural school, therefore, 
presents a problem of great difficulvy. 

A perennial question in agricultural education is: What is 
the function of the agricultural college? We have not time to 
trace the history of these colleges, nor to elaborate the various 
views relative to their mission. But let us for a moment discuss 
their proper function in the light of the proposition that the pres- 
ervation of the farmers’ status is the real farm problem; for the 
college can be justified only as it finds its place among the social 
agencies helpful in the solution of the farm question. 

In so far as the agricultural college, through its experiment 
station or otherwise, is an organ of research, it should carry its 
investigations into the economic and sociological fields, as well as 
pursue experiments in soil fertility and animal nutrition. 

In the teaching of students, the agricultural college will 
continue the important work of training men for agricultural 
research, agricultural teaching, and expert supervision of various 
agricultural enterprises. But the college should put renewed 
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emphasis upon its ability to send well-trained men to the farms, 
there to live their lives, there to find their careers, and there to 
lead in the movements for rural progress. A decade ago it was 
not easy to find colleges which believed that this could be done, 
and some agricultural educators have even disavowed such a 
purpose as a proper object of the colleges. But the strongest 
agricultural colleges today have pride in just such a purpose. 
And why not? We not only need men thus trained as leaders in 
every rural community, but if.the farming business cannot be 
made to offer a career to a reasonable number of college-trained 
men, it is a sure sign that only by the most herculean efforts can 
the farmers maintain their status as a class. If agriculture must 
be turned over wholly to the untrained and to the half-trained, 
if it cannot satisfy the ambition of strong, well-educated men and 
women, its future, from the social point of view, is indeed gloomy. 

The present-day course of study in the agricultural college 
does not, however, fully meet this demand for rural leadership. 
The farm problem has been regarded as a technical question, and 
a technical training has been offered the student. The agricul- 
tural college, therefore, needs “socializing.” Agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology should occupy a large place in the 
curriculum. The men who go from the college to the farm 
should appreciate the significance of the agricultural question, and 
should be trained to organize their forces for genuine rural 
progress. The college should, as far as possible, become the 
leader in the whole movement for solving the farm problem. 

The farm home has not come in for its share of attention in 
existing schemes of agricultural education. The kitchen and the 
dining-room have as much to gain from science as have the dairy 
and the orchard. The inspiration of vocational knowledge must 
be the possession of her who is the entrepreneur of the family, 
the home-maker. The agricultural colleges through their depart- 
ments of domestic science — better, of “ home-making ” — should 
inaugurate a comprehensive movement for carrying to the farm 
home a larger measure of the advantages which modern science 
is showering upon humanity. 

The agricultural college must also lead in a more adequate 
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development of extension teaching. Magnificent work has al- 
ready been done through farmers’ institutes, reading courses, 
co-operative experiments, demonstrations, and correspondence. 
But the field is so immense, the number of people involved so 
enormous, the difficulties of reaching them so many, that it offers 
a genuine problem, and one of peculiar significance, not only 
because of the generally recognized need of adult education, but 
also because of the isolation of the farmers. 

It should be said that in no line of rural betterment has so 
much progress been made in America as in agricultural education. 
Merely to describe the work that is being done through nature- 
study and agriculture in the public schools, through agricultural 
schools, through our magnificent agricultural colleges, through 
farmers’ institutes, and especially through the experiment stations 
and the federal Department of Agriculture in agricultural re- 
search and in the distribution of the best agricultural information 
-— merely to inventory these movements properly would take the 
time available for this discussion. What has been said relative 
to agricultural education is less in way of criticism of existing 
methods than in way of suggestion as to fundamental needs. 


THE ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 


Wide generalizations as to the exact moral situation in the 
rural community are impossible. Conditions have not been ade- 
quately studied. It is probably safe to say that the country 
environment is extremely favorable for pure family life, for tem- 
perance, and for bodily and mental health. To picture the country 
a paradise is, however, mere silliness. There are in the country, 
as elsewhere, evidences of vulgarity in language, of coarseness 
in thought, of social impurity, of dishonesty in business. There 
is room in the country for all the ethical teaching that can be 
given. 

Nor is it easy to discuss the country church question. Condi- 
tions vary in different parts of the Union, and no careful study 
has been made of the problem. As a general proposition, it may be 
said that there are too many churches in the country, and that 
these are illy supported. Consequently, they have in many cases 
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inferior ministers. Sectarianism is probably more divisive than 
in the city, not only because of the natural conservatism of the 
people and a natural disinclination to change their views, but 
because sectarian quarrels are perhaps more easily fomented and 
less easily harmonized than anywhere else. Moreover, in the city 
a person can usually find a denomination to his liking. In the 
country, even with the present overchurched condition, this is 
difficult. 

The ideal solution of the country church problem is to have in 
each rural community one strong church adequately supported, 
properly equipped, ministered to by an able man—a church 
which leads in community service. The path to the realization 
of such an ideal is rough and thorny. Church federation, how- 
ever, promises large results in this direction and should be espe- 
cially encouraged. 

Whatever outward form the solution of the country church 
question may take, there seem to be several general principles 
involved in a satisfactory attempt to meet the issue. In the first 
place, the country church offers a problem by itself, socially con- 
sidered. Methods successful in the city may not succeed in the 
country. The country church question must then be studied 
thoroughly and on the ground. 

Again, the same principle of financial aid to be utilized in the 
case of the schools must be invoked here. The wealth of the 
whole church must contribute to the support of the church every- 
where. The strong must help the weak. The city must help the 
country. But this aid must be given by co-operation, not by 
condescension. The demand cannot be met by home missionary 
effort nor by church-building contributions; the principle goes 
far deeper than that. Some device must be secured which binds 
together the whole church, along denominational lines if must be, 
for a full development of church work in every community in the 
land. 

Furthermore, there is supreme necessity for adding dignity 
to the country parish. Too often at present the rural parish is 
regarded either as a convenient laboratory for the clerical novice, 
or as an asylum for the decrepit or inefficient. The country 
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parish must be a parish for our ablest and strongest. The min- 
istry of the most christlike must be to the hill-towns of Galilee as 
well as to Jerusalem. 

There is still another truth that the country church cannot 
afford to ignore. The rural church question is peculiarly inter- 
woven with the industrial and social problems of the farm. <A 
declining agriculture cannot foster a growing church. An active 
church can render especially strong service to a farm community, 
in its influence upon the religious life, the home life, the educa- 
tional life, the social life, and even upon the industrial life. No- 
where else are these various phases of society’s activities so fully 
members one of another as in the country. The country church 
should co-operate with other rural social agencies. This means 
that the country pastor should assume a certain leadership in 
movements for rural progress. He is splendidly fitted, by the 
nature of his work and by his position in the community, to 
co-operate with earnest farmers for the social and economic, as 
well as the moral and spiritual, upbuilding of the farm community. 
But he must know the farm prodlem. Here is an opportunity for 
theological seminaries: let them make rural sociology a required 
subject. And, better, here is a magnificent field of labor for the 
right kind of young men. The country pastorate may thus prove 
to be, as it ought to be, a place of honor and rare privilege. In any 
event, the country church, to render its proper service, not alone 
must minister to the individual soul, but must throw itself into the 
struggle for rural betterment, must help solve the farm problem. 


FEDERATION OF FORCES 


The suggestion that the country church should ally itself 
with other agencies of rural progress may be carried a step far- 
ther. Rural social forces should be federated. The object of such 
federation is to emphasize the real nature of the farm problem, 
to interest many people in its solution, and to secure the co- 
operation of the various rural social agencies, each of which has 
its sphere, but also its limitations. The method of federation is to 
bring together, for conference and for active work, farmers — 
especially representatives of farmers’ organizations, agricultural 
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educators, rural school-teachers and supervisors, country clergy- 
men, country editors; in fact, all who have a genuine interest in 
the farm problem. Thus will come clearer views of the questions 
at issue, broader plans for reform, greater incentive to action, and 
more rapid progress. 

CONCLUSION 


In this brief analysis of the social problems of American 
farmers it has been possible merely to outline those aspects of the 
subject that seem to be fundamental. It is hoped that the impor- 
tance of each problem has been duly emphasized, that the wisest 
methods of progress have been indicated, and that the relation of 
the various social agencies to the main question has been clearly 
brought out. Let us leave the subject by emphasizing once more 
the character of the ultimate farm problem. This problem may 
be stated more concretely, if not more accurately, than was done 
at the opening of the paper, by saying that the ideal of rural 
betterment is to preserve upon our farms the typical American 
farmer. The American farmer has been essentially a middle-class 
man. It is this type we must maintain. Agriculfure must be 
made to yield returns in wealth, in opportunity, in contentment, 
in social position, sufficient to attract and to hold to it a class of 
intelligent, educated American citizens. This is an end vital to 
the preservation of American democratic ideals. It is a result 
that will not achieve itself; social agencies must be invoked 
for its accomplishment. It demands the intelligent and earnest 
co-operation of all who love the soil and who seek America’s 
permanent welfare. 

Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD. 


Kinocston, R. I. 
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SECTION I. INTRODUCTORY 


In several issues of a German chemical journal there appeared 
a curious advertisement. It stated that a certain name had been 
registered as a trademark, and offered a reward to the chemist 
who should produce a compound to fit the name. Somewhat 
similarly, the name “sociology” has taken a prominent place in 
the public mind, and has become the center of high hopes, before 
there is any clear and general agreement as to what sociology is 
or is to be. Even intelligent persons, who believe that the name 
contains a splendid prophecy, would be at a loss to assign to it a 
definite content, satisfactory to themselves or to other people of 
like intelligence and interest in the theme. 

The word “ sociology ”’ is the name not so much of something 
that we already possess as of something to be striven for,? of a 
body of knowledge that we deeply need, that we have learned to 
want, and that we are beginning to accumulate. The spirit of 
sociology appears in a waking up to our ignorance of matters that 
are of the highest interest, as some items of knowledge suggest 
how much more we ought to know. The glimmering of light 
serves to make darkness visible. The problems to be studied are 
vast and intricate. No true spirit of sociology will pretend to 
their easy or quick solution. A new science is to be built up by 

1 This paper was read and discussed in my seminar in the spring of 1902. It 
contains, so far as I am aware, the first formulation of the theorem which I sup- 
ported in a paper in this Journal, Vol. X, No. 3, “The Subject-Matter of Sociology.” 
The manuscript of Professor Hayes’s paper had never been in my hands until after 
the publication of mine. Meanwhile I had completely overlooked the fact that he 
had anticipated me in drawing a conclusion to which the logic of the situation has 
been pointing for a half-century. Upon reading the manuscript it was evident that 
an apology was due to the author, and this is the most adequate means of making 
the proper amends.— ALBion W. SMALL. 

? Since this was written, in 1902, that which “we already possess” as soci- 
ology has increased in definiteness and richness, beyond the hopes of some of its 


disciples. Yet that “to be striven for” still forms the alluring horizon in every 
direction, and at many points presses close about us. 
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the patient toil of many, as cathedrals grew by the devotion of 
generations. The new age is not without its devotion. A science 
of sociology cannot be the discovery of a sudden inspiration: it 
is the supreme intellectual task of the twentieth century. This 
study is published, not as a dogmatic pronunciamento upon the 
points which it touches, but as a phase of thought which may 
prove to be one stage of progress. 

It is not the popular mind alone that is in uncertainty as to 
what sociology is. Even to the scientist devoted to the subject the 
name stands for a problem rather than for an achieved solution. 
The problem is, moreover, so involved, and it presents so many 
phases and reduces itself into so many subsidiary problems, that 
each sociologist addresses himself to a different phase of the 
whole, a different set of subsidiary problems involved in the total 
solution; and, as a rule, each is inclined to describe the study of 
sociology as being just the particular kind of work in which he is 
absorbed. An extreme illustration of this is the remark of a 
German scholar, already famous for contributions to the subject 
which he has embodied in lectures and articles. This man, on 
being asked what he regarded as the most important books on 
sociology in the German language, answered: “There are no 
books in the German language on sociology as I conceive it.” 
One who surveys the various and contrasting beginnings that 
have thus far been made is ready to appreciate the words with 
which Professor Fairbanks begins his Jntroduction to Sociology: 
“Sociology is the name applied to a rather inchoate mass of 
materials which embodies our knowledge about society.” That 
this mass of materials includes much that is of great practi- 
cal importance, and that in connection with it there have been 
developed already some broadening and illuminating points of 
view, is beyond question. But these points of view are not only 
independent, but largely isolated and unrelated, and these mate- 
rials are presented in a multiplicity of unreconciled half-systems. 
The time for complete systematizing is not yet. Is it therefore 
necessary for the student to plunge at random into the tangle, and 
wander in confusion; or may he hope to form some approximation 
to a general concept of the field of sociology ? 
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As school-children drawing maps, we were taught to use con- 
struction lines. A few salient points were located, and these were 
connected by lines which indicated vaguely the outline of the 
country to be studied. From these points the pencil began to trace 
the intricate windings of the shore, and with reference to these 
lines it located rivers, mountains, and cities. The student of soci- 
ology cannot yet lay down a chart of the continent he explores, 
but he may attempt to form some general conceptions, to discern 
and state some truths with far-reaching implications, that will 
serve, like construction lines, to facilitate his progress toward the 
more accurate tracing of the outlines of this realm, and the com- 
pleter discovery of its particulars. 


SECTION II. WHAT IS A SOCIETY? 


What does the sociologist study? He studies societies, we are 
told. What, then, is a society? 

The state is the most imposing of social organizations. There- 
fore it was naturally the first to receive scientific treatment. 
The two chief social sciences that preceded sociology had been 
developed from the point of view of interest in the state; they were 
political science and political economy. And the state has con- 
tinued to be the most conspicuous society in the eyes of sociolo- 
gists. Moreover, the idea of the state has grown concreter, richer, 
and more interesting by coming to include that which may be 
more accurately indicated by the word “nation.” A “nation” is 
a people that is of one nativity, and that shares the other similari- 
ties of custom and culture which usually accompany unity of 
blood. During the period within which the notion of a science of 
sociology has been taking shape, the idea of a state, commonly 
held, has not been the idea of a massing of heterogeneous popu- 
lations, forced by political power into a merely political unity. 
Instead, the state usually has been thought of as the political 
organization of a nation, together with only such others as have 
been “naturalized” by adoption into the national family or clan, 
so that the state is bound together, not alone by political authority, 
but also by sharing, if not literally in the national blood, yet in 
the national patriotism, ideals, customs, economic and cultural 
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life-current. Sociology was welcomed as the science of such com- 
plex unitary entities. Thus the history of sociology has been 
influenced by the fact that the idea of such a new science has taken 
shape during a period when thought about social facts has been 
intensely politico-nationalistic. Nationalism was winning, or had 
newly won, its triumphs, and it was assumed, almost as a matter 
of course, that social topics would be contemplated from a politico- 
nationalistic point of view. The idea that any social science is 
politico-national science had the field, and governed thought, as 
the idea that anything to travel in was a stage-coach once had the 
field, and governed the form of early railroad cars, and even 
yet appears in the compartments of European cars, and some- 
times in moldings upon their exteriors that outline the form of a 
series of coach bodies. 

Although it has been common to admit that the word “soci- 
ety’’ is also a name for other forms of human relationship, 
including the fortuitous concourse in a hotel lobby, or a culture 
group like Christendom, Jewry, or the Hellenes; and it even has 
been added that all humanity, save isolated groups that live in 
ignorance of the existence of any other portions of the race, 
constitutes a single society; yet these admissions have been little 
more than lip-service. These forms of society have been recog- 
nized with a nod and passed by, while the only society really 
accepted as fit to be the object of study for the sociologist has 
been the nation-state. 

This view has not only occupied the popular mind. The sci- 
entists also clearly show that they feel the association in a railway 
coach or a hotel lobby to be far too temporary and trivial, and that 
of “humanity” too tremendous or too vague or too remote from 
interest to be the object of their study. Even a culture unit like 
Christendom is not the kind of a society that extensively engages 
their attention. A city comes nearer to being the real and inter- 
esting thing, inasmuch as it is more like a nation-state, being a 
political body, definitely limited and having a complex and inclu- 
sive common life. The conception of a society that enlisted them 
in the study of sociology, that dominates their thought and dis- 
cussions, the society that they wish to study and aim to explain, 
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is suggested and typified by the nation-state. This has been 
regarded as the social group par excellence, and as being not only 
a political unit, but a distinct and unitary combination of the total 
tide of associated activity. 

It is necessary for sociologists to form the habit of thinking 
that it is enough to constitute a society when people are united in 
any one of the significant forms of collective action. Besides 
political societies, there are economic societies, creedal societies, 
intellectual societies many and various, ethical societies each with 
a distinct conscience code of its own, and esthetic societies each 
with its own conventionality, etc. But hitherto the habit has been 
to think that the most important and only adequate meaning 
attached to the term “a society” is that of a population unified 
by political, and usually by racial, ties, and also by its manifold 
non-political institutions and customs, and by constant communi- 
cation and interaction, each modifying the whole and modified by 
the whole, while this highly integrated society is distinct from 
other societies and from the rest of the world. 

This, of course, was the position of sociologists as long as they 
regarded society as a great organism, almost as if it were a higher 
type of animal. And it is by no means confined to such sociolo- 
gists. It dominates the discussions of men who do not state it, 
and it is stated and advocated by men whose thought it no longer 
dominates. It should cause no wonder if the true and heuristic 
definition of society is reached only after society has been exten- 
sively studied. First discoveries must be made without the aid 
of construction lines which facilitate later exploration. And if, 
as in this case, a false idea is once formed, either of the shape of 
a new land, or of the object of study for a new science, the 
discoveries that will rectify it must be made in spite of the early 
misconception. In that case the notes of the explorer will contra- 
dict the map with which he set out, and such contradictions may 
accumulate before he modifies his map. And the true observa- 
tions of the scientist may indicate the erroneousness of the 
academic definitions from which he starts for some time before 
he attends to the inconsistency and remedies it. 

Thus even Professor Tarde was at pains to defend the notion 
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of societies that are unified, not only with reference to political or 
creedal or any other single kind of social activity, but with refer- 
ence to all kinds at once. He writes: 

The phrase “social groups” is a more comprehensive expression by 

which one means a community having the same type of civilization, which 
implies a combination of economic, legal, moral, religious, scientific, and 
political similarities.* 
In an article entitled “La réalité sociale’. he says that a 
society distinct from others, and unified with respect to the 
total tide of complex activities which the sociologist investi- 
gates, is a reality in a much completer sense than that in which 
the Nile or the Ganges is a reality.* He defends the statement 
thus: 

The question is whether the social group forms a true totality’ that is 
objective and not merely subjective... .. Even when not thought, the 
chemical whole formed by the combination of several molecules, the astronomic 
whole formed by a solar system, the mechanical whole, etc., and a fortiori the 
organic whole, is something. Is the same true of the social whole? Yes.° 


Special emphasis is laid upon the statement that society is unified 
not alone with respect to its subjective life. He says: 

Societies (plural) are not merely masses of inter-spiritual action; they are 
at one and the same time masses of inter-spiritual and inter-corporeal actions, 
combined with many physical actions, united struggles with the forces of nature 
to repel and to utilize them.’ 

Professor Tarde went out of his own way to emphasize the mate- 
rial unity of the social group, thus comprehensively considered. 
His more characteristic emphasis is upon the spiritual individu- 
ality of societies, expressed by the phrases “esprit sociale” and 
social’”’—phrases especially prominent in his Logique 
sociale. And in closing his article on “La réalité sociale” he 
says: “The social organism is only a metaphor, but the social 
spirit is a reality.”"* The assumption even of a spiritual life of 
the community that is unified and distinct save in certain par- 


* Les transformations du pouvoir, p. 2. 
* Revue philosophique, Vol. LII, pp. 458, 459. 
° The italics in each instance are his. 


* Loc. cit., p. 459. * Ibid., p. 450. * Ibid., p. 476. 
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ticular activities is in no way essential to his contributions to 
sociology. Although in his theoretical discussion of the scope 
of sociology he insists on this conception, in his actual investiga- 
tion he ignores it. And he more nearly describes his own object 
of study in the following, from the same article: 

A sentiment, a principle, an intention, at first individual, spreads and 
becomes more and more general, and in becoming general consolidates, opposes 
itself to the individuality of each one of those associated; then, a subjective 
thing, it becomes by this opposition an objective thing, and takes on a material 
appearance, since it resists each one of us, though founded upon the mental 
habits of us all.’ 

Contrast this contention of Tarde with an assertion of Seig- 
nobos’,'® who has no concern about building up a science of soci- 
ology, and consequently no sensitiveness about social unity. He 
says that it is a matter of supreme difficulty to mark out a group 
having a distinct economic history of its own, because some 
processes of economic development will belong only to sections 
of the population to be studied, and others will be shared by people 
outside the group. If, then, as Seignobos declares, it is a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to distinguish a group that is the bearer 
of an economic evolution, how many times greater than the 
greatest is the difficulty of marking out a group that is the bearer 
of a complete social development ? 

Seignobos further remarks that the same man may be Luxem- 
burger by nation, Frenchman by language, Roman Catholic by 
religion, and member of the German Zollverein economically. 
If these four trunk lines intersect in one man, how many lesser 
lines cross in him? As soon as one tries to mark off a society that 
is the bearer of all the social influences which mold a single life, 
he will find that this society will contain only the single individual, 
with fragments of countless others, and not the whole of any 
other life. Or, to put the same fact otherwise, each one of us 
belongs to many different groups of association, but to no society 
that is coextensive with them all. Our social relations shade 

* Ibid., p. 460. 

” La méthode historique appliquée aux sciences sociales, pp. 216 ff. According 
to Seignobos, the social sciences are economics, demography, and the history of 
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away from us in all directions, and where they become faintest 
to us they are center points for new processes of radiation. No 
comprehensive society can be isolated from others except by a 
bleeding abstraction. The only distinct societies are distinguished 
by particular activities, not by the total complexus of social 
activity in which its members are engaged. A state is a political 
unit, but not a unit in the comprehensive sense imagined. 

There is nothing in national lines to hem the social process as 
such. London, Berlin, and New York may be in the same market. 
A technical invention made in Paris is a social fact for the 
American electrician. A scientific discovery made in Jena is a 
social fact for the scholars of Christendom. The ethical, artistic, 
scientific, and fashion resemblances and interactions between the 
ethical, artistic, scientific, and fashionable élite of different nations 
may be greater, though oceans intervene, than between the people 
of different wards of the same metropolis. It may be that, as a 
rule, the total social impact of things American upon a Bostonian 
of Beacon Street is greater than the total social impact of things 
cosmopolitan; but even that would be a question of doubt. The 
man in Beacon Street may be the intellectual offspring of Scho- 
penhauer, Darwin, and Spencer; zsthetically and ethically he 
may be most akin to Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Browning, and Goethe. If it be true that, as a rule, the 
American most affects and is most affected by things American, 
this difference in degree is no organic line of separation. There 
is no such difference in kind, no such essential distinction, as to 
justify a definition of the society in which he lives, including all 
that is American and excluding all that is cosmopolitan. And as 
to the mere matter of difference in degree, what is to be said of 
the comparative degree of social separation between the man of 
Beacon Street and the man of the wharves? Tarde avers that 
In fact, the principal obstacle to free imitative radiation of inventions in our 
day is far less the frontier of states, formerly so high and so opaque, at 


present so transparent and low, than the partitions that separate different strata 
of the population, different classes, different parties, different religions, etc.” 


Most of the groups that engage in more or less permanent activi- 


"Les transformations du pouvoir, p. 185. 
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ties, like families, clubs, churches, or schools, are relatively only 
points, foci from which radiate in narrower or wider circles 
activities that are finally merged and lost to view in the total cur- 
rent of associative activity. Cities are vortices made up of great 
numbers of such smaller whirls. Most of the facts that the soci- 
ologist needs to study are limited and local, and belong to classes 
of facts that are international. Social interactions disregard national 
boundaries in every way. Some overleap national boundaries, but 
not class lines within the nation, and are international without 
including the whole of any nation; others are confined within a 
single group within a single nation. The social units they create 
are international, infra-national, and in every way non-national. 

A “social whole,” a “true totality,’ as defended by Professor 
Tarde, unified and distinct with reference to the whole complex 
of social activities, is a fancy; it does not exist. There is nowhere 
in the world a society unified within and distinct without in 
the sense that has been commonly understood in the definition, 
“Sociology is the science or study of society.”” This assertion 
need cause no dismay. It is by no means removing the sociolo- 
gist’s right to exist, but is a step toward making that right evident. 

The protest here entered is not against the study by sociolo- 
gists of national societies, but it is against holding a concept of 
a society which appropriates the name to great and imposing 
unions of whole populations and which imagines that groups are 
united in their multiplex social life as a whole, instead of seeing 
that the larger the group, the more likely is their bond of actual 
union and criterion of differentiation from all other peoples to be 
comparatively simple, if not tenuous. If it is correct to think that 
people become a society, not by being united in all the prominent 
forms of their associative activity, but whenever they are united in 
any one of them, then surely they are a society when united in so 
important a form of association as the political activities, and the 
state is of course one form of a society. The study of what is 
national is an immensely important subdivision of sociology, 
though very far from being the whole of it. The study of exten- 
sive and permanent groups, whole populations, is important 
because it reveals the radiating power of social influences, which 
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tend, after sufficient time, to cause the assimilation of a large 
percentage of those within their range, so that among people who 
are in free communication with each other prominent forms and 
effects of social activity become prevalent, and are spoken of as 
“national traits;”” though the phrase properly means only that 
these are rather more prevalent among a given population than 
elsewhere, and not by any means that they are peculiar to the 
nation described, nor universal among its people. Not one of 
these so-called national traits is likely to be universal among the 
population, and it may be that no single individual exhibits them 
all. Moreover, the phrase should not be understood to mean that 
the social radiation to which the prevalence of such traits is due 
is hemmed in by national boundaries, nor necessarily that it 
originated within them. The study of great groups, like the 
nation, helps, moreover, to a comprehension of the interaction of 
different social processes. The study of smaller societies may not 
so illuminate the fact that the activity which they have in common 
is affected and determined by many other activities which they do 
not have in common. A study of political activity may sooner 
lead to the perception that particular group activities are deter- 
mined by many other activities. For it is clear that political 
activities are affected by activities of many other kinds. The 
interdependence of different forms of social activity has been 
observed by the keenest students of each politico-national science. 
And illustration of such interdependence was the essential service 
of the biological analogy. But it is erroneous to jump to the 
conclusion that because political activities are truly national, 
therefore all the other activities that affect or are affected by the 
political are parts of a national unity. Political activities them- 
selves constitute a true unity which is affected by other activities, 
which are international, sectional, personal, and in every possible 
way uncoextensive with the nation or state and in contrast with 
its unity. It may be possible to think of any unity as including 
all that is related to it. But where will you draw a line around 
such a unity? It may be possible to think of the unity of a 
national society as built up out of the heterogeneous activities of 
portions of the population — activities which they do not share 
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with the rest of the population, but do share with members of 
other populations. But this is confusion of thought. It not only 
ignores differences, but also obscures the true social unities which 
are constituted by particular forms of social activity. 

The prevalent notion of a society has, perhaps, truth enough 
for some uses, but by no means accuracy enough to serve in 
defining the object of study for a science. It is the natural result 
of a rough and unprecise observation of resemblances, differences, 
and interrelationships. It is a common-sense view, in the sense 
in which that phrase is used when it is said that the business of 
science is to test and correct common-sense views. In doing so, 
science quite commonly supplants them, and shows that the earth 
is not flat nor fixed, and that the sun does not rise nor set. The 
notion of a complex, integrated society is true in so far as it 
roughly recognizes some truths, and untrue in that it recognizes 
them only roughly, adds unwarranted assumptions, and ignores 
subtler realities. We are familiar with the air before we think of 
the ether. We are impressed by great “national” movements 
and their conspicuous consequences before we attend to the subtle 
medium of social activities in which we are immersed, which enter 
the molecular recesses of our psychic life, and whose pervasive 
efficiency is the main element in social causation. 

The word “society,” far from denoting so stupendous, defi- 
nite, integrated, and organic a unity, as many sociologists have 
supposed, is a name for any group of people who are together. 
Togetherness, interrelation, is the essential of society. If all 
mankind are related by mutual causation, then with reference to 
this interrelation there is one all-inclusive society. If at the same 
time the members of a given group are related to each other in 
a way peculiar to themselves, then by virtue of that relationship 
they are a particular society. There are as many societies as there 
are related groups. These societies may overlap to any extent. 
A single individual may be related in one way to one group, for 
instance, by sharing a,common religious creed; and in another 
way to another group, for instance by entering with them into a 
political organization; and similarly he may belong at the same 
time to many different societies. Each of us may have been a 
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member of thousands of societies, some of them too temporary 
and trivial to deserve the name in any very serious sense. Each 
of us probably has been a member of hundreds of societies, each 
of which has left some permanent effect upon his life and char- 
acter. Herein lies the explanation of the variety of individualities 
in so far as that is a social product. 

People may be united by relations of time, space, similarity, 
and causation. Similarity of persons, as persons, is similarity in 
experience, and experience is conscious activity. Relations of 
similarity and causation are more important than those of space 
and time alone. If people are together in time and space, yet 
without relations of similar experience or of causation, as may be 
the case with a group in a railway car, then they do not constitute 
a society in any important sense. If they are united in experi- 
ences, or activities that are temporary, trivial, and without causal 
importance, then they are a society in a thin and attenuated sense 
of that word. There are degrees of association, and therefore 
there are societies of many degrees. A society is important in 
proportion to the number of persons united, the duration of their 
union, the character of the similar experiences or activities which 
unite them, and the causal effectiveness of their union. A society 
in the fullest sense of the word is united by all four of the 
mentioned forms of relationship. Its members are together in 
time and space, but more especially they are together in similarity 
of human activities, affected by similar causes, affecting each 
other, and aware of their union. This is submitted as an answer 
to the question, “ What is a Society?” 

Since the above was written, there has appeared in the 
American Journal of Sociology an article by Professor Romanzo 
Adams,'? in which he says, in effect, that it is impossible to prove 
that society has any sort whatever of objective unity, but that the 
sociologist is at liberty to think of society as a unity without 
regard to whether it is an objective unity or not; that the ques- 
tion of unity is a matter of method of thought. The statement 
and argument are astute and ingenious, but an erroneous 
hypothesis may be quite as ingenious as a true one. 

“"“ The Nature of Social Unity,” American Journal of Sociology, September, 


1904, p. 208. 
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Is it not preferable to deny that it is fundamentally important 
for sociologists even to think of society as having the highly com- 
plex unity which it does not objectively possess, and to discover a 
form of social unity which is an objective reality? Without mis- 
apprehending the idealistic argument, it is possible to insist that it 
is important that the scientist should think of the object of his 
science as it is. 

It is true, not to say a truism, that “ we are not concerned with 
anything outside the world of experience,” '* in the sense that we 
can think only our own thoughts and be conscious of only our own 
states of consciousness. Nevertheless, the objective idealist, with- 
out disloyalty to his metaphysics, may hold that it is of the 
greatest concern to us whether our thoughts correspond to things 
as they exist “independent of our experience;” and Professor 
Adams appears to be an objective idealist and not a subjective 
idealist; that is, he seems to recognize that there are “things in 
themselves independent of our experience.”” And I suppose that 
the apparatus of intelligence exists by reason of agelong contact 
with things as they are, and that its biological teleology is to 
set up subjective conscious states that correspond so well with 
“things themselves” that they will stimulate actions that fit the 
external realities; for example, so that we shall not run against 
ledges, leap over precipices, or try to walk up trees; or so that 
all the engineers on a railroad, in presence of a given semaphore 
signal, which exists out there independent of their subjectivity, 
shall think “open switch.’ And this correspondence between 
subjective experience and objective reality is quite as important 
for science, as science, as it is for practice; indeed, it may be 
said to be the only important consideration for science. Even 
abstraction, which thinks things apart which do not exist apart, 
is scientifically useful only when it thinks the objective truth about 
its fragment, and is scientifically dangerous in proportion as it 
forgets the objective relations of its fragment, or ceases thinking 
before it has thought the fragments together again as they really 
exist. 

It is perfectly true, as Professor Adams says, that we may 

8 Ibid., p. 211. 
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select certain bricks in a wall and think of them as a unity; but 
our thought, if it is anything intelligible, is a thought of the 
bricks as existing in certain relations, in which they really do 
exist. We may think of them as in certain special relations tc 
each other, other bricks in the wall not being in the same rela- 
tions to these particular bricks; or we may even think of them 
merely as the bricks we are thinking of. In the latter case we 
are thinking of them as in a certain relation to the thinker, the 
objects of his selection. Professor Adams’s contention seems to 
be that the sociologist selects certain phenomena to think about 
and calls them a society, by reason of the fact that he has decided 
to think of them together, and that this is all “the social unity ”’ is. 
If I understand him correctly, he falls into the same error as those 
who say that space and time are only forms of thought. They 
are names for real relations between things. And relations are as 
real as things. Things are not only thought of as in relations, 
they exist in relations to each other. Things that really exist 
together in a particular relation to each other thereby constitute 
a unity, whether anybody perceives it or not. Not all relations 
are worth noticing. Others are among the most important of 
realities. 

The writer of the article referred to also says that “the social 
process in its unity is not psychic,” !* and that to hold that it is 
psychic is to imply the existence of a “transcendental somewhat,” 
an “over-soul,” that can think the social thoughts and will the 
social deeds. This is just as true as it would be to say that a 
company of marching soldiers cannot be regarded as a physical 
unity without implying a colossal pair of legs to do the marching. 
The unity in each case is a unity of relations, a unity of similarity 
in activities, whether physical or psychic. The unity of the 
marching company is real and does not depend on being thought 
by the man on the curbstone. And social unities, constituted by 
related psychic activities, are likewise real and not dependent on 
the subjectivity that conceives the unity. 

After all, the formal concept “society ”’ is not the most funda- 
mental one for sociology. The statement, “ Sociology is the study 
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of society,’ even when accompanied by a truthful definition of 
society, does not necessarily constitute an adequate definition of 
sociology. The formal definition of society cannot be filled out 
with its content, nor the conception of sociology receive its signifi- 
cance, until an answer has been given to the question, What are 
social phenomena? What are the phenomena of which it is true 
that similarity with respect to these indicates social unity of a 
kind far more significant than mere relation in space and time, 
the phenomena that constitute social character in the most impor- 
tant sense, and which are conditioned by social causes? The 
answer to this query 1s the supreme element in a true and adequate 
conception of sociology. 


SECTION III. TWO ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION, WHAT ARE THE 
SOCIAL PHENOMENA ? 


The aim of the last section was not only to answer the ques- 
tion, What is a Society? but also, by a process of elimination, to 
draw one step nearer to an answer to the question, What are the 
characteristic objects of attention for a science of sociology? 
It was attempted to remove from the list of tentative answers to 
that question, the imposing but semi-imaginary notion of the 
great, distinct society of highly complex integration. The defini- 
tion of society which was substituted for it, however true and 
important, is not an adequate answer to the query, What are the 
social phenomena ? 

Next after the nation-state society, either other “ organiza- 
tions” and “groups” or else “institutions” have claimed the 
attention of sociologists, because they are relatively conspicuous, 
permanent, static, and also because they are recognized as means 
to social ends; and means are nearer than ends and wont to 
press closer upon the attention and get themselves treated as the 
be-all and end-all of the process in which they play a part. 

Organizations do not furnish the object-matter for a new 
general science of “sociology.” They are studied by the already 
existing special social sciences. Legal, political, economic, reli- 
gious, and domestic organizations have not escaped painstaking 
investigation, and if any forms of organization have escaped such 
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investigation, they are relatively unimportant. And while it is 
not inconceivable that there might be a study of organizations as 
such, which should investigate characteristics of organizations 
which are not peculiar to those studied by any one social science, 
but which belong to all organizations, yet such a study of organi- 
zations as forms of association does not promise to reveal their 
real significance, which is to be discovered only by studying the 
various forms of activity for the sake of which they exist. More- 
over, literary, religious, and other cultural activities, and social 
activities as a whole, are not embodied in organizations. In so 
far as they are organized at all, that fact is only an incident and 
not the essence, and the great mass of social interaction is not 
organized. The social activities that mold every man, as well as 
every group and organization, must escape the sociologist whose 
attention is riveted upon organizations. And, if it can be made 
to appear that a general science of sociology can grasp this far 
richer field, no one will be likely to content himself with the con- 
ception of sociology as a study of organizations. Likewise, if it 
be said that sociology should be a study of groups, which, whether 
organized or not, are at least united by political, creedal, or some 
other form of related activities, the same is to be said as has 
just been said concerning organizations, namely, that the impos- 
ing and important groups are already studied, as groups, by the 
special social sciences. And those which are neither important 
nor imposing as groups do carry on activities that are important 
and that should not escape the attention of the sociologist. 
Similarly, of institutions it is to be said that they receive atten- 
tion from the existing special social sciences, and that a new gen- 
eral science of sociology should not set out either to make itself a 
hodge-podge of the study of institutions that are already receiving 
detailed, special treatment, or to devote itself to the least impor- 
tant and hitherto most neglected institutions. And whatever 
general truths there are concerning organizations, groups, or 
institutions — truths which may not be discovered by any special 
social science, and, when once discovered, may pertain to them 
all — they are to be sought, not by merely studying organizations 
as organizations, nor institutions as institutions, but by studying 
the activities of human association, of which institutions and 
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organizations are not the essence, but more or less incidental 
products and deposits, and which transcend the limits of group or 
institutional forms. This is not excluding the sociologist from the 
study of any of the products of association, but only asserting 
that the range of his attention cannot be defined in these terms. 
The truth of this assertion perhaps can be made evident only 
by disclosing some more satisfactory view of the sociologist’s field 
of study. 

A kind of social interaction that is of universal human signifi- 
cance may appear in transient relations, now of a few individuals 
here, now of a few individuals there. These interactions, like all 
association, involve a certain degree of togetherness, and for con- 
troversial purposes might be called, in a sense, group-phenomena. 
It makes little difference what they are called after they are recog- 
nized and understood. But to start out in search of group- 
phenomena is a good way to prevent adequate recognition or 
comprehension of them. Possibly a student of groups, as such, 
might recognize that an essential object of sociological study often 
may be present where two workmen sit on a doorstep smoking 
their evening pipe. But there is danger that he would think such 
fleeting phenomena negligible, and scorn the idea that they could 
be subjected to scientific study. Yet the kinds of interaction that 
go on in such transient meetings of twos and threes are of vast 
significance, and by no means to be omitted from any adequate 
account of the social process. The impossibility of enumerating 
such meetings is no more a rational ground for disregarding them 
than the impossibility of taking a census of microbes is a reason 
why the pathologist should cease to study microscopic life. 

A kind of action that occurred but once, an experience or trait 
peculiar to a single individual, might be neglected. But a kind 
of experience that pertains to millions cannot be neglected by 
sociologists, even though it recurs in the transient meetings of 
twos and threes, and the millions by whom it is repeated never 
form a group. Transitions start from such microscopic phe- 
nomena, and when they become group-phenomena the transition 
is already accomplished. It is more important for the sociologist 
to distinguish kinds of activity that pass between man and man, 
than to distinguish established groups. And actions repeated 
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millions of times, here and there, now and then, are often of far 
greater social importance than the decrees of parliaments. There 
is another particular in which sociology, as a mere study of 
groups or institutions, is blindfolded to objects indispensable to its 
investigation. Sociology must take note, not only of temporary 
contacts between scattered individuals, but also of forms of asso- 
ciation that overleap intervals of space and time. These are of 
such significance, both in quality and in quantity, that some of 
them must force themselves even upon the student of groups. 
And he may conceivably make a definition of the word “ group” 
or the word “institution,” from which none of these which he 
has taken into account would necessarily be excluded, however 
unlikely it is that he would get them all properly into his perspec- 
tive. His habitual concept of a group may be such as not to 
sunder from his society the Frenchman at the antipodes of France, 
who, as Tarde says, is a Frenchman still. The student of groups 
and institutions may possibly give adequate account of the part 
played by literature in molding men and societies. He may 
recognize every author and every book and every journal as the 
creator of society. If so, then Robinson Crusoe, on his desert 
island, was in a group, if he had a Bible or a copy of Homer 
from that bounteous ship’s store; and if by reading he warmed 
a little his desolate heart with thoughts which he shared with the 
wise and goodly company in all Christendom and in all ages who 
have been quickened by the words he read, then lonesome Crusoe 
was in a society of letters with all of those living afar and long 
dead. The kind of interactions which it seems so difficult, if not 
absurd, to think of as group-phenomena are of the greatest signifi- 
cance to sociology; and, moreover, they become manageable and 
fruitful objects of study as soon as the sociologist’s task and 
theme are adequately conceived. The part they play in making 
individual and social life what life is, none can doubt, though 
none as yet can fully comprehend it. There is a tide of human 
action and influence which beats about every individual of the race 
and evokes from each his self-realizing response. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the progress of this new 
science has been the difficulty of stating sociological problems. 
We have been possessed of a general wish to understand society, 
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but have lacked definite questions to ask our sphinx — specific 
questions, the answers to which would contribute toward the 
solution of the general problem. Sociologists have been like a 
party of men in the night, groping in the dark about the walls 
of a mansion which they desire to enter, but unable to find its 
doors and windows, getting vague notions of its mass and out- 
line, but unable to enter and take possession of its apartments. 
Definite problems are the doors and windows, and even while 
unsolved they are full of promise, as barred doors give more hope 
of entrance than blank walls. Adoption of the view here pre- 
sented surrounds us with many manageable problems. As soon 
as we realize that it is our task to discover the ways in which men 
affect each other, so that men become what they are, we realize 
that the unfolding of every human personality is a subdivision of 
our theme. To understand the social molding of one common 
life from the cradle to the grave would be one of the greatest 
possible contributions to sociology. According to this view, every 
human act, every human experience, has a natural history, and 
has its roots in the interplay with other lives. Not only is the 
development of an individuality a sociological problem, but it 
ramifies into many sociological problems. A trivial act may 
be as well worth studying as a revolution. Here lies one broad 
distinction between the principle of dramatic interest which 
guides the historian in the selection of his facts, and that which 
guides the selection of the sociologist. For the sociologist does 
not study any fact in order to understand that fact, but in order 
to understand the process from which such a fact arises, from 
which such facts have arisen in the past, and from which such 
facts will arise in the future. To this end the facts that are of 
themselves most insignificant may best repay investigation. The 
spoonful of water which the chemist gets by the union of hydro- 
gen and oxygen is of no value, but to understand the composition 
of that spoonful of water is to understand the composition of the 
water of the five oceans. It is said that in all June no two leaves 
are quite alike; certainly no two human experiences are. This 
does not dismay the botanist, and should not the sociologist. 
Every human experience arises after a manner akin to the rise 
of countless other human experiences. It is the methods of the 
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genesis of human experience from human interaction that we 
seek to learn. 

Yet although each experience, when understood, presumably 
illustrates the method of innumerable experiences, some will 
attract the sociologist far more than others, because they obvi- 
ously represent some specially important species of experiences, or 
illustrate the origin of traits that characterize a class or a popula- 
tion. These may not always be better guides to interpretation of 
the methods of association than acts which seem more individual 
and isolated. But their prevalence is itself a problem to be 
explained. One class of experiences that will especially draw the 
attention of sociologists are those which it is particularly impor- 
tant to control. For example, those related to crime, vice, 
pauperism, and education. The kinds of investigation which the 
most intelligent exhibition of the practical spirit require can be 
adopted as parts of the theoretical quest. 

This section has carried the process of elimination farther and 
has begun the positive statement of the object of the sociologist’s 
attention, which will be made more definite in the section to 
follow. The characteristic objects of attention for sociology are 
neither complex societies, organizations, groups, nor institutions, 
nor any other of the great, imposing, and established, but rela- 
tively stark and static, deposits of social activity. It is necessary 
to conceive the object of sociological study in such a way as to 
fix attention upon the comparatively minute and fluctuating phe- 
nomena that teem with causal efficiency. It is also exceedingly 
desirable to attain a few dominant concepts that will serve as the 
biologist is served by the differential stain, which picks out and 
colors each nerve fiber, too minute to be separated by the dissect- 
ing knife; great truths into which we can immerse our confused 
social observations, and have the parts that are essentially related, 
however scattered and minute, take on a color of their own, and 
stand out to view till we see them in their systematic unities; and 
not that alone, but also see them pulsating with life. 


EpwarpD Cary Hayes. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
[To be continued] 
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When one has outgrown the theological conception of history, and 
has also thrown overboard the rationalistic conception; when one 
recognizes neither Gcd nor man as “maker” of history, and has 
become a convert to “ nature ;"° when one has become with Haeckel a 
‘one law of nature” 


pure monist, and thereupon swears that the 
causes the planets to swing in their orbits and states to rise and fall ; 
two shadings of this view still remain possible. The one naturalistic 
monist regards the “historical process”’ as remaining eternally the 
same, since “natural processes never change their character ;” the 
other, in spite of all naturalism and menism, regards man also as a 
“natural force ;” and since he thinks he knows from experience that 
one may alter this natural force by education and culture, he is of the 
opinion that, along with the present development of mankind, which 
is too evident to be denied, with the spiritual improvement of men, 
the time may also come when the natural process of history must 
undergo change, and a distant future will bring us social arrange- 
ments which have somewhat the same relation to those of today that 
the telegraphic news service of our time has to the method of trans- 
mitting messages by couriers in the old Persian empire. We are 
accustomed to call the adherents of the former view pessimists ; those 
of the latter, optimists. The terminology is misleading, because it is 
ambiguous. When we speak of “ pessimists,” we think of morose 
growlers who are always cursing and never satisfied ; while we mean 
by “optimists” people who are content with themselves and the 
world. This association of ideas is far from exact. On the contrary, 
the facts are precisely the reverse. The pessimist in world-philosophy 
is usually an optimist in life. The troublous course of the world does 
not surprise him, he expects nothing better ; he knows that the world 
is evil, that it cannot be otherwise. Thus he has no ground whatever 
for being unsatisfied with life; it is as it always was, and always will 
be. He enjoys des Lebens Unverstand as a comedy of nature. The 

1 The original of this paper appeared in Die Zeit, Vienna, August 20, 1904. 
Its obvious interest for American sociologists justifies departure from our rule 
not to publish articles that have appeared elsewhere. 
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case is different with the optimist in world-philosophy. Convinced 
that things may be better if man will only better himself, he stumbles 
against rude disappointments at every step, and he is constantly com- 
plaining that men, and with them life itself, is ever failing to make 
improvement. In eternal expectation of better times, he experiences 
constantly new disappointments and falls from one despair into 
another. The optimist in world-philosophy usually presents to us in 
life the picture called up by the word “ pessimist.” 

Let us hold, however, to the distinction we have made between 
shadings of our conception of the world, and to the significance 
appropriate to the words “ pessimist” and “ optimist” in this connec- 
tion. With that proviso we find that usually the members of the 
propertied classes are pessimists; they say there have always been 
rich and poor, and we cannot change the situation. That is the order 
of the world. Gluttons and starvelings have always existed side by 
side, and we cannot prevent it. States maintain this inequality and 
even protect it. This is “the order of nature.” The non-propertied 
and their advocates are the optimists. They say: “These things 
ought not so to be; we will change all this; the traditional state is 
badly organized; it must be improved. Everyone must and shall 
have his own chicken in the pot. Let us only do our part; we shall 
soon have things righted. Long live the state of the future!” 

I was always of the opinion that these optimists in world- 
philosophy are never genuine scientists, and that they are naive 
enough to believe that they can change a natural process; that is, the 
social process; which, in fact, proceeds according to “eternal iron 
laws” as truly as the stars in their courses. For that reason it has 
happened that socialists have called me not merely a pessimist, but, 
more than that, a cynic, because I gave free expression to my opinion 
and justified it. Now, however, I have experienced something worse. 
One day last summer there appeared before me a natural scientist of 
genuineness and merit, who is at the same time the greatest soci- 
ologist in America. He explained to me most persistently that I was 
wrong, and that the social nature-process may one day, with the help 
of the human intellect, which is itself “also a natural force,” if this 
intellect works in the appropriate direction, enter upon a course — 
indeed, already has entered upon it—in which we may arrive at a 
“social integration” that may bring all men to equal happiness and 
welfare. The stranger who explained all this to me with youthful 
ardor was a tall, slim gentleman, no longer young, with smoothly 
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shaven upper lip and chin after the English fashion ; his flowing side 
beard, although gray like his hair, had evidently in earlier years been 
blond, as the light-blue eyes also testified; in a word, the Germanic 
type, which would please Chamberlain and Ludwig Woltmann. As 
it is, they will one day be proud of him, if they only make his 
acquaintance. It was Mr. Lester Frank Ward, announced as chief of 
a government geological bureau in Washington. He had come as a 
delegate appointed by the American government to the geological 
congress in Viennz, and had not hesitated to make the excursion to 
Graz in order to acquaint a European colleague in the field of soci- 
ology with his ideas. Now, I was already acquainted with Ward’s 
works ; I had already been led by his letters to personal appreciation 
of him; that he would succeed, however, in fiery debate, if not in con- 
verting, still in silencing me, I never should have believed; and yet 
that is what happened. 

When I read, years ago, in his Dynamic Sociology (second edi- 
tion, 1897) that applied sociology is still in its swaddling-clothes, and 
that it must first pass through all those phases of development, those 
processes of improvement by inventions and discoveries, which the 
natural sciences have already accomplished, before it would be able in 
a similar way to achieve those social conditions which would be 
parallel with technological achievements, and which would assure to 
all the people on the earth the highest possible prosperity, I laid the 
book aside with a skeptical shrug of the shoulders. “ Another ideal- 
ist,” I thought, “ who confounds two things, science and art. Man 
can make and unmake many things, but he cannot make himself other 
than he is. We must be satisfied with understanding humanity, as 
we learn to understand the course of the planets, without demanding 
to change it. Not everything can be the subject-matter of an applied 
science, an art, and a technique. Among the objects to which this 
disqualification applies is humanity.” That was my view, and I have 
always regarded all humanity-tinkerers as utopians beyond the pale 
of science. At all events, none of them had ever been able to show 
sufficient scientific grounds for changing my view. Ward’s Dynamic 
Sociology (which bears the subtitle Applied Social Science) among 
the rest failed also, whenever I took it in my hand, to convince me. 
I was shaken a little, to be sure, by its bold propositions: “‘ We live 
in the stone age of political science,” and, “In politics we are still 
savages.”’ I was still further disturbed by the confidence with which 
he indicated the steps through which humanity, gradually advancing 
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to completer stages of development, might arrive at a civic science 
which should compare with that of today as a modern machine gun 
with a primitive sling. As I have said, this audacity made me a little 
uneasy; it threatened to overthrow my whole previous view of the 
world, in accordance with which the social process remains essentially 
the same, like every other natural process, since human nature from 
the first days of known history has not appreciably changed, and the 
masses likewise, so far as history reaches, have not changed their 
nature. “Alas!” I thought, “my good friend in Washington is a 
very brainy fellow, but he is a paragon of an optimist. There is no 
help for him.” Very likely my skepticism, perhaps a sort of indiffer- 
ence toward the bold flight of his sociological phantasy, which 
betrayed itself in my letters to him, prompted the man to search out 
in his nest this hopeless European “ pessimist,” in order to bring 
him more healthy ideas; for, as he repeats over and over again, he 
recognizes no higher or more dignified task for a man than to publish 
his ideas as widely as possible. In a word, one day I welcomed him 
in Graz, and at once the hot fight began. To confess the truth at 
once, before I was aware, he had stormed my principal pessimistic 
position, and as I took leave of him at the station late in the evening, 
after a half-day’s debate, I had the feeling that I had made the 
acquaintance of an intellectual giant of a type that I had never before 
met in reality. Since that time I am studying his works with quite 
other feelings from those with which I read them before. To be sure, 
no man can change his fundamental spiritual tone, nor can one 
easily get rid of a world-view which is a product of a long life. Per- 
haps one can never get rid of it. But I am free to confess that in 
place of the former feeling of confidence in my own views, perhaps 
of my own superiority to a “utopian,” there had come a feeling of 
hesitation, still more a feeling of admiration for a Menschheits- 
Idealismus, of which we Europeans (with the exception of Franz 
Oppenheimer) are entirely incapable. 

Now to the point. My most important position was: the essence 
of the process of nature. We were entirely agreed that social 
development, the history of mankind, presents such a process. 
Ward’s conception of the essence of this natural process is more 
magnificent than anyone in Europe has imagined. I will present it 
here, not from memory, but in the words of Ward himself, as they 
appeared recently in an American journal, in the form of an estimate 
of Herbert Spencer’s sociology.” 

? At this point the writer interpolates the whole of the article by Dr. Ward, 
“ Herbert Spencer's Sociology,” The Independent, March 31, 1904. 
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Thus by the circuitous route of the organic comparison, Ward 
arrives at a brilliant refutation of Spencer’s individualism, and at the 
most roseate optimism that one can imagine. All the multiplying 
civic limitations of the individual, which fill the individualistic Spen- 
cer with anxiety and despair, and which cause him to foretell the 
“coming slavery,” inspire Ward with eager hopes; for in his view 
all these “necessary” limitations are only the separate acts of the 
great collectivistic integration which has no other ultimate end than 
the utmost possible freedom and happiness of the individual. 

He succeeds in his argument in support of this view only by being 
able to oppose to the schematic conception of the process of nature, 
according to which it proceeds always and everywhere in the same 
form, a profounder conception of the process, according to which the 
process is consistent, not in its form, but in its essence when the form 
is changed; and accordingly when we judge the process we must 
attend to its meaning and purpose, not to the ways and means by 
which the purpose is gained. 

Ward says: “To be sure, the essence of the process of nature, 
the evolution, remains always the same; but we must seek this 
essence in the purpose toward which the process is tending, not in the 
form. If we criticise the process of nature, i. e., evolution, from this 
point of view, we discover that its aim in the case of organisms and in 
the case of society is the same, namely, the utility of the whole, and 
this is its essence, which remains the same in both cases. In accord- 
ance with the variety of the things, however, in which the process is 
carried out, it must take various forms: the severe and relentless 
subordination and suppression of the parts in the case of the organ- 
ism, the utmost freedom and welfare of the individual in the case of 
society.” 

After Ward had supported these arguments in a debate that lasted 
for hours, I had to acknowledge myself defeated. To be sure, I have 
never been an individualist, and I have never supported the view that 
the historical process depended simply and solely upon the freedom of 
the individual. On the other hand, I have never looked for very con- 
siderable results from any sort of collectivism. I have never given 
myself over to hope that collectivism could bring freedom and happi- 
ness to mankind. I have had no share in that sort of optimism. 
Before Ward’s arguments, however, I was obliged to lay down my 
arms. While I was formerly of the opinion that the process of nature 
in its social division could bring us neither progress nor regress, but 
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that it always remains the same (see my Rassenkampf), I could not 
avoid recognizing the superiority of Ward’s conception of nature, in 
accordance with which social development might lead us through a 
transition from the “stone age” of social science, in which we are 
living today “like real savages,” into an industrial period of social 
science, in which men would look back with horror upon our present 


civic condition. 


II 


The American rubbed his hands with pleasure. He had not made 
the excursion to Graz in vain. His highest satisfaction, as he con- 
stantly repeats, is “ to publish his ideas.” 

In this case he had succeeded in bringing them home to a Euro- 
pean sociologist whose work had already been translated into English 
in America. Yet he was not content with victoriously storming this 
one position. He had something else on his heart. He had made up 
his mind to assault another position which I had supposed to be 
safely fortified. In this case, too, the assumption was founded upon 
a view of the essence of the process of nature which he undertook to 
prove untenable. This was my “ polygenesis.” In my Rassenkampf 
(1883) I had proposed the hypothesis that the human race, which 
presents to us yet a large collection of rational types, is derived from 
a large number of originally heterogeneous hordes and stocks, and 
that from the earliest beginnings, scattered over the earth in their 
original abodes, they had differed from each other. I supported the 
hypothesis in this way: The known history of mankind shows us 
everywhere a development from a multiplicity ef heterogeneous 
ethnic elements to larger aggregations of people and to great nation- 
alities. When we remember that natural processes always occur in 
similar ways, we cannot assume that this process manifested in 
known history can have been reversed in prehistoric times; that is, 
we cannot assume that in earlier times the process had followed the 
reverse course from a homogeneous unity to an ever greater differen- 
tiation; we must rather assume that then, as since, the process was 
always from heterogeneous variety to a constantly decreasing num- 
ber of larger aggregates. “That is impossible!” said Ward. “No 
natural scientist, no zodiogist, can agree with such an hypothesis. It 
is utterly unscientific, and for the following reasons: The human 
skeleton, as well as the muscular and nervous systems, presents in all 
the races in the world such correspondence that it leaves no room for 
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doubt about the unity of mankind, i. e., about derivation from the 
same progenitors, and about descent from one original home. There 
is no room for the hypothesis that nature can have hit upon one and 
the same complicated form two or more times. Nature has produced 
man only once. As to the unity of origin, and consequently as to the 
physiological unity of mankind, no naturalist can entertain doubts. 
The great variety of external forms of the genus homo which we dis- 
cover within the human family —i. e., a variety in color, figure, 
height, growth of the hair, etc.—can consequently be interpreted 
only as a result of gradual differentiation and adaptation to the vari- 
ous climates and geographical conditions, in particular a result of the 
mode of life determined by the geographical situation. 

“ The theory of many ‘creative centers ’—i. e., of the polygenetic 
origin of mankind —is long outgrown in natural science. Agassiz, 
whom you cite in support of your polygenesis in your Rassenkampf, 
was the last defender of a lost cause.” 

I was dumfounded before this enthusiastic defender of the 
“unity of the human race.” I ventured only one suggestion: ‘“ How 
do you explain, my honored friend, the sudden reversal in the direc- 
tion of the social process, which caused your single original human 
group to split up into innumerable branches of such different sorts, 
while known history shows us the picture of a gradual conglomera- 
tion of heterogeneous human groups into an amalgamation growing 
in size and advancing in assimilation? Has nature suddenly taken 
thought since we have become acquainted with human history, and 
has her former tendency toward differentiation and variation of 
humanity suddenly given place to an evident tendency toward 
assimilation and amalgamation? Is such an assumption compatible 
with the idea of a natural process, the first and essential mark of 
which is the element of eternal sameness and persistence in one 
direction ?”’ 

“ There you are very greatly mistaken, my friend! You are not a 
geologist. If you were, as I am, you would ascribe to nature no 
such one-sidedness. You would know that natural processes not 
merely often, but always and everywhere, pass from one direction 
into its opposite. Just observe the geological periods. In them the 
natural process never occurs in a single direction. If it did, life on 
our earth would have long since been extinguished. Every living 
thing would have long ago been frozen up, if the natural process of 
glaciation had continued in the same direction. On the contrary, 
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nature in the several geological periods turned about, and after 
periods of freezing came periods of melting. The same is the case 
with the social process. Humanity is undoubtedly derived from a 
single birthplace and of common heredity. Thereupon followed a 
long period of development (measured by millions of years) in which 
the race spread in countless branches, which grew, under the influ- 
ence of different environment and conditions of life, into the many 
races and varieties. In historical times, to be sure, the reverse process 
occurs, which you have correctly pictured in your Rassenkampf. The 
heterogeneous elements come into contact. There follows a struggle 
for existence as consequence of the same social integration which 
increasing agglomerations and assimilations bring about. In the 
social process, as everywhere else in nature, a long period of differ- 
entiations is followed by a period of integration. We live in the 
latter stage. This process of integration is nowhere near its end.” * 

I was beaten. I stood there like a pupil who had just been 
thoroughly whipped by his teacher. “ He may be right,” I thought. 
When I inferred, from the forms of the social process in historical 
times, a polygenesis of humanity, the notion never occurred to me of 
geologic periods with their corsi and recorsi which Vico might have 
suspected. I felt the superiority of the reasons cited by the geological 
sociologist. At all events, I have not met in Europe such a giant of a 
scholar, who counts the history of mankind by hundreds of thousands 
of million-year periods. Almost demolished, I ventured only the 
question: ‘‘ Then you reject my whole race-struggle theory? I drew 
my best arguments from the hypothesis of polygenesis. Now you are 
dealing with me as Hercules did with Anteus. When you lift me 
from the soil of my hypothesis, all the force of my arguments dis- 
appears. If I cannot explain race-conflict as a phenomenon that is 
natural, regular, and rooted deep in the laws of the universe, must my 
sociological system collapse?” “By no means,” answered Ward 
eagerly; “the social process of human evolution, as you present it — 
that is, as beginning with innumerable heterogeneous hordes and 
progressing by means of struggle between them, and consequent 
assimilation, into a constantly diminishing number, or constantly 

* Ward has developed this view in chap. 10 of his latest work Pure Sociology 
(1903), pp. 199 ff. On his return trip from the congress in Vienna, he also 
delivered an address in Paris to the same effect. It was his presidential address 
before L’Institut international de Sociologie, and was published in the ninth volume 
of the Annales of that society under the title “ La différenciation et l’integration 
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growing agglomerations perfectly corresponds with reality. That 
is the social process of our present geologic period. Stick to it! This 
description is entirely correct for our geologic time; only do not 
draw any conclusions, from the character of the social process of our 
geologic period, with reference to the character of the process in 
earlier ages — especially in the direction of polygenesis. Leave that 
entirely out of the reckoning. However the beginnings, and the 
whole procedure of the development of present humanity, suggest 
such presumption of polygenetic origin, it is an unwarranted infer- 
ence. The human race of our present geologic period sprang from 
the human race of earlier periods which evolved in a contrasted 
direction. That is, emerging from an aboriginal abode, it spread 
over the whole earth and divided into many races.” 

I drew a long sigh of relief. I had been tried —and saved. I had 
the feeling of a drowning man to whom a life-line had been thrown. 
After all, for “our geologic period” my presentation of the process 
of social development was correct, only [ must not give myself any 
liberty to draw conclusions about previous geologic periods! With 
the greatest alacrity I gave this promise to my relentless judge and 
amiable deliverer. I assured him that I made no claim to be a soci- 
ologist for many geological periods; my scientific ambition did not 
extend so far; I was completely satisfied with being a sociologist for 
“our geologic period ;”’ to knowledge of previous eras I made no sort 
of claim: | even confess that I have very little interest and intelli- 
gence with reference to them. I will gladly believe everything told 
me about the social process of past geological periods by my learned 
American friend, who is so much my superior in all fields of knowl- 
edge. At the same time, I became much more respectful toward 
American sociology and its unquestionably most important repre- 
sentative, who among us in Europe is comparatively little known. 
Professor Barth devoted a short section to him, to be sure, in his 
Philosophie der Geschichte als Soctologie (1897), yet he knew him 
only from his Dynamic Sociology, and could not therefore pass an 
adequate judgment, since Ward did not publish his most important 
works until later. They are: The Psychic Factors of Civilisation 
(1897), Outlines of Sociology (1898), and his chief work, Pure 
Sociology (1903). Up to the present time only a single brief mono- 
graph of Ward has been translated into German, namely Contempo- 
rary Sociology (Sociologie von Heute), Innsbruck, 1904. In this 
monograph the author presents a survey of the present condition of 
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sociology. It is unusually instructive, since the author subjects all 
branches of sociology, which have developed so luxuriantly in all 
directions, to a severely objective critical estimate, in which not 
merely his precise and temperate judgment with reference to present 
sociology appears, but his own standpoint is brought to light with the 
utmost clearness. 

The monograph might have been entitled The Triumph of Soci- 
ology, for Ward shows how all the various traditional moral and 
political sciences, which have thus far developed independently, are 
really in the air, because they lack the firm foundation of sociology. 
To be sure, sociology did not come into existence as science until it 
made itself an integration or synthesis of the whole body of the social 
sciences. Now that it is in existence, the social sciences that developed 
earlier cannot function normally and rationally without its regulating 
support; they must receive their guiding principles from sociology. 
Ward shows this in brilliant fashion in his Contemporary Sociology. 
The monograph is the more significant since it is less a program for 
a science that is still to be hoped for, than a résumé by a sociologist 
who, standing at the summit of his own achievements, casts a retro- 
spective view over the route which he has traversed. Ward really 
shows what he himself has accomplished for sociology, for, in fact, 
when we review his numerous sociological works, we see that he has 
explored all these fields of possible or real social science. It is thus 
only a species of report upon his own method of work, when he says, 
in Contemporary Sociology, with reference to biology, anthropology, 
and psychology: “ Sociology is not exactly a structure built of these 
materials. It is rather a generalization from them all. It abstracts 
from each all that is common, and forms a sort of head, to which they 
constitute, as it were, the body and limbs. In short, sociology is an 
integration or synthesis of the whole body of social sciences.” * 

This definition of sociology applies pre-eminently to Ward’s latest 
work, Pure Sociology. An “applied” sociology is announced to fol- 
low this “ pure” sociology in a short time. It should be awaited with 
interest, for the practical American crops out in Ward, in the fact 
that he cannot think of a science, even the most abstract, without 
application. Ward is not willing to entertain the idea of a “pure” 
science as an end in itself. His Applied Sociology will accordingly 
show us how we are to emerge from the “stone age” of political 
science, and how we are to cease being “savages.” The genius that 
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he has shown in his previous work warrants great expectations of this 
crown of his scientific achievements. At all events, the pessimists in 
world-philosophy, who are of the opinion that nothing essential can 
be changed in the social process, are in danger of a serious reverse. 
The optimists, on the other hand, of the Franz Oppenheimer type, 
may congratulate themselves. In Lester F. Ward they have from 
America a powerful reinforcement. 
Lupwic GuMPLowICcz. 
Graz. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. XIII 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES 
CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS (CONTINUED) 

SECTION V. THE GREEK WORLD 


In the fifth century B. C., Persia dominated the ancient eastern 
states. Excepting a hiatus between north India and China, the 
civilization extended from the extreme continental east toward 
Europe, but within very narrow limits. This civilization embraced 
Aryans, Semites, Hamites, and Chinese. Greece had already 
covered the eastern Mediterranean with colonies, and contact was 
established between Europe and Asia. This was manifested by 
the war between Persia and Greece. However, Greece was then 
only a geographical expression. 

In Asia the frontiers and empires were continually modified. 
In the seventh century Chaldea and Elam were included in the 
Assyrian empire. In the sixth century Chaldea, Media, ‘and 
Lydia, together with Egypt, dominated the East, but the Greek 
colonization was already scattered over the whole coasts of Lydia, 
Cappadocia, and Sicily, over the whole southern shore of the 
Black Sea, and over a part of the eastern coast toward the Cau- 
casus. All of the civilizations had their maritime outlets: the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the Black Sea, the Propontis, the 
7Egean Sea, the Mediterranean, and Tyrrhenian. The struggle 
was made for the domination of the high plateaus of the great 
river-basins and the maritime outlets, and the methods were con- 
quest and colonization. 

The Greek world, as it appeared in the fifth century, was a 
medley of mountains, valleys, coasts, and islands. In appearance 
it was an inextricable network of barriers and closed basins. 
However, these barriers did not prevent immigrations nor inva- 
sions nor expansion. They favored the differentiation of social 
groups, their variations, and through the latter their adaptation to 
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more complex environments. From isolated momentary factors 
they became factors favorable to progress. The movement and 
displacement of populations subsided after the Dorian invasion. 
In the first period Achaia with Argos and Mycenz dominated. 
In the second no new race was introduced. All the groups were 
Indo-European but strongly mixed, especially along the coasts 
and in the islands. However, there were still internal displace- 
ments, but they gave place to more and more regular relations in 
which the fixity of the social group was harmonized with the 
mobility of the individuals who composed the groups. A relative 
fusion was accomplished at the time when the primitive popula- 
tions were different races. 

The physical character of the country, the mountains, little 
basins, rivers, peninsulas, and islands, were certainly elements of 
the development of Greek civilization and its variable forms. It 
was in the countries of the plains, in Boeotia and Thessaly that 
were founded the first confederations. These were the maritime 
regions of the East, with their natural doors, which inaugurated 
the movement of colonization toward Asia in the eleventh 
century B. C. The colonization toward the west by reason of 
circumstances less advantageous to commerce, was begun only 
about the eighth century. And we see how in spite of all the 
physical barriers, wrongly called natural frontiers, the Greek 
expansion became wider and wider. In the fifth century the 
Greeks had colonized almost all the coasts southeast and west of 
Italy, and all those of Sicily where they were in competition with 
the possessions of the Pheenicians. They had colonies in Egypt, 
along the eastern coast of Spain, and in Liguria. They were 
established all around the Black Sea and the Propontis. In the 
middle of the seventh century, Egypt was open to Greek com- 
merce. The colonization of Cyrenaica in the sixth century made 
at least half of the Mediterranean a Greek sea. The Phoenicians 
now had outside of Phcenicia and northwest Africa only some 
settlements in Sicily, Sardinia, and Italy. 

Orographic obstacles did not prevent the extension of the 
Greek world. The seas, far from being natural limits, became 
means of communication. And here again colonization, from 
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Greece into Asia for example, was effected, thanks to the variety 
of Greek groups each one of which naturally spread where condi- 
tions were most similar; adaptation was made by successive steps 
in the easiest and most advantageous direction. The coast of 
Asia Minor by its configuration, its character, its fauna and flora, 
strongly resembles Greece. Eolians, Dorians, Ionians, colonized 
the coasts of Asia Minor, choosing for their respective destina- 
tions, those regions which were most like their own country. 

The Greek world would have been able to develop through 
peaceful colonization, if it had been possible to avoid conflict with 
the great military power of the period, Persia; it was contact 
with the latter, not to mention other internal causes, which 
impressed upon the organization of Greece a military structure 
whose conflict with democratic tendencies constitutes the trend of 
her history. 

In the conflict between Persia and the first European empire, 
the latter triumphed, and it was this which permitted the internal 
organization of Greece to develop with more freedom than had 
been possible in any earlfer civilization. Sparta, Thebes, Mace- 
donia, continental powers, embodied especially the old military 
régime as opposed to the maritime, commercial, and even in part 
industrial states. The fact is that a civilization at first continental 
became not indeed exclusively maritime, but at once continental 
and maritime. So long as it had remained continental it had been 
able to spread only in the direction of latitude conformably to the 
orographic system which unites Asia and Europe. Now, having 
become also maritime, mistress of the interior seas, it could extend 
in the direction of longitude and at the same time multiply means 
of communication within the continental territory. It was, in 
short, once more a removal of frontiers which was realized. The 
moment of great oceanic civilizations had not yet come, but of a 
mixed régime. The conflict between Sparta and Athens, and 
especially Thebes and Macedonia, was the conflict of powers 
different in nature and composition. This conflict, developing in 
its continuation between Carthage and Rome, will arrive at a 
mixed solution, the creation of a great empire at once continental 
and maritime, but still above all continental, with this difference, 
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that, relying on more numerous seas, its force of penetration to 
the interior of continents will be greater in the direction of 
latitude. 

At the same time that the limits of the Greek world were 
extended far beyond the rivers, the mountains, and the seas, its 
internal organization was complicated and perfected in the direc- 
tion of democracy, that is to say, by the gradual attenuation of its 
internal divisions. This evolution is especially remarkable in the 
Athenian state. The fact that Attica was inclosed on the north 
and the east by mountains, and elsewhere by the sea, had not pre- 
vented its colonization by diverse populations of the highest 
antiquity. Aristotle shows us clearly how it evolved from the 
tribe to the city, and how in the city the old divisions in connec- 
tion with the genetic structure and the physical differences exist- 
ing between the regions of the plains, the mountains, and the 
shores gave place to divisions more and more administrative; he 
also shows us that this internal fusion was accompanied by the 
leveling of political inequalities from Theseus down to his own 
time. In reality the modifications realized within were also con- 
nected with the expansion without, especially if one does not 
consider it solely from the point of view of political and military 
frontiers, but equally from that, more positive in its real com- 
pleteness, of social frontiers. 

At the moment of its full expansion, Athens became the center 
of a world; its principal port, the Pireus, was the point of 
departure for the principal highways of Greek commerce and 
communication: the route to Pontus, the route to Chios and 
Lesbos, the route to Egypt and to Cyrenaica, the route to Sicily 
and to Italy, to Spain and to Gaul. Like the England of today it 
was no longer a state isolated and shut in; it was the head of an 
essentially maritime confederation of colonies and allies. Unfor- 
tunately this confederation, at first leveling in its effect, was trans- 
formed more and more into a centralized, military empire, where 
the allies became subjects, victims of exploitation, and finally 
revolters, like all subjects and victims of exploitation. And such 
is still today in vaster form the problem which divides England 
between the democratic spirit and imperialism. 
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To the extent that intersocial relations became more extended, 
in Greece as now, conflicts broke out at a distance, at the 
extremities of those regions which had most recently come into 
contact or been acquired. The war, at first confined to Attica and 
the Peloponesus, was carried farther and farther into Thrace and 
into Sicily. Now all Greece was in the struggle, even Great 
Greece. Finally it was upon the sea, with the help and in the 
waters of the Persians, that the struggle was ended. Athens fell 
and, with her, democracy succumbed. The conduct of affairs 
passed to military societies as in Sparta, Thebes, and Macedonia. 
And always the frontiers changed; tribes were incorporated with 
other tribes, and became principalities, kingdoms, empires; 
always evolution mocked at confines; what we call obstacles are 
for it only steps, or rather landmarks pointing to a journey 
accomplished and still to be accomplished. At first Macedonia 
did not touch the sea; but its boundaries were already very vari- 
able. There was geographically an upper and a lower Macedonia. 
In each there were numerous tribes. The two regions formed at a 
certain period two distinct kingdoms. Lower Macedonia, with 
Pella as a center, finally obtained the upper hand. In proportion 
to the extension of the frontiers, means of communication were 
developed. When Philip, after having extended his boundaries to 
the west, the north, and the east, had annexed the coast, he was 
able to dominate Greece. In order to assure this conquest, he 
contemplated that of Persia; every conquest is, in fact, only 
guaranteed by sheltering it with more extended frontiers. 
Alexander realized the plan and, in realizing it, he necessarily 
amplified it. It was an extension of Greek civilization, but at the 
expense of what ruin! In every military conquest, the joss 
approaches the gain and sometimes exceeds it. Alexander began 
by crowding back the barbarians to the north and east of Mace- 
donia, but he crushed Greece in Bceotia and destroyed Thebes. 
Persia was at the moment a more maritime and commercial power 
than Macedonian Greece. In the second half of the fourth century 
the Persian empire had been restored to its greatest extent and 
included Egypt. In reality it was destroyed by a power essen- 
tially continental and military, but this was a development of the 
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Greek world, a development unfortunately compensated by the 
lowering of the level of its civilization, as is generally the case. 
And the means of communication were also those of conquest and 
invasion. 

The conquest was able to proceed by the very means of the 
ways of communication, that is to say, of the existing instrument 
of civilization. Two great routes united Asia Minor to Persia 
and to India. The older, that of the north, the royal, military 
road, existed prior to Achemenides; through Sardis, its terminus, 
it connected with the coast at three points, Cymé, Smyrna, 
Ephesus; and passing through Ptera it extended as far as the 
Taurus. The southern route was the commercial one; from 
Ephesus, its terminus, it passed Magnesia and struck the Euphra- 
tes, and reached beyond as far as the Taurus; strengthened later 
by the Seleucid it became the great route to India. Thus from 
the time of Alexander economic relations have existed between 
Greece and the Orient; as is almost always the case, military con- 
quest drew after it colonization and commerce; the economic and 
other frontiers of Greece had long since passed beyond the penin- 
sula when Alexander extended its military and political boun- 
daries. At his death the empire included the whole of the 
peninsula to the south of Istras, with the exception of Epirus and 
Illyricum, all of Asia Minor except the greater part of the south- 
ern coast of the Pontus Euxinus, all of Syria and Egypt as far as 
Elephantine, all the basin of the Euphrates and the Tigris between 
the Caspian and the Arabian Seas, as well as all the rest of Asia 
between 40° and 23° of latitude included in the basin of the Indus, 
and as far as the deserts lying to its east. In short it comprised 
all the earlier historic civilizations of Asia and of Europe with the 
exception of China and Italy. Let us note that this military 
empire had had its cradle in the frontier zone of Greece proper, 
where it was in contact with the barbarians; it was naturally due 
to its situation upon the military borders that there was formed a 
strong and authoritative power which by conquest became the 
point of departure of an empire. 

At the death of the conqueror, the empire was dismembered, 
being divided into military and administrative satrapies whose 
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divisions corresponded only in the least degree to the old divi- 
sions. The political and military frontiers were continually over- 
thrown; finally at the death of Seleucus, the last of the lieutenants 
of Alexander, there remained three great kingdoms, Syria, Egypt, 
and Macedonia, and other less important kingdoms in Bithynia 
and northern Cappadocia, but the dismemberment into distinct 
sovereignties with narrowed political frontiers did not prevent the 
other frontiers from further expansion. Thus the divinities of 
Egypt penetrated the Greek world, just as its pantheon did Egypt 
and the Orient. Each divinity had two names, one Egyptian, the 
other Greek: Ammon-Zeus, Hathor-Aphrodite, Thoth-Hermes. 
In the same way intercontinental trade had everywhere Asiatic, 
African, and European representatives of all races, and moreover 
already of mixed varieties. In Egypt the names were preserved, 
but as administrative districts; there were two capitals, Memphis, 
the Egyptian, and Alexandria, the Grecian; both of them more- 
over Asiatic. Further, during almost all of the third century 
Egypt held Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Cos. 

At the same period there was developed on the borders of 
Egypt, an empire comprising all the basin of the Upper Nile, from 
the Tropic of Cancer to the region of the sources. It was a true 
military march in continual contact and conflict with the savage 
populations which separated Ethiopia from the Red Sea, who were 
shielded by the mountains which lie between Ethiopia and that 
body of water. These regions are still in our day the seat of a 
military power, Abyssinia, which has been able to hold in check 
and to defeat Italy. 

In his Principles of Sociology (Vol. III, pp. 387 ff., French 
trans.) H. Spencer, in the course of numerous observations 
agreeing in part with the preceding, concluded with some 
generalizations which may be accepted as an approximation to 
the positive theory of frontiers, but still a superficial one. Accord- 
ing to him, in proportion as political integration progresses, it 
effaces the primitive divisions of the parts integrated. In the first 
place, the non-topographical divisions which proceed from con- 
sanguinity disappear slowly, for example, in clans and separate 
tribes; these divisions are effaced by mutual mingling. In the 
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second place, the smaller local societies whose union forms a 
larger society, preserve at first their separate organizations, and 
then lose them as the effect of a long-continued co-operation. A 
common organization commences by propagating itself in each 
of the parts. Finally, in the third place, their topographical limits 
become effaced at the same time that the new administrative limits 
of the common organization replace them. But the attention of 
the eminent sociologist has been too exclusively fixed upon a 
single sort of boundaries, namely, the political, and he has neg- 
lected the others, the most essential, whose action is really organic 
and progressive, while that of the political frontiers is essentially 
exclusive, prohibitive, and is characterized much more by the 
constraint of authority or by forced co-operation than by mutual 
understanding and co-operation. 

Aside from this important observation, the law of progression 
enunciated by Herbert Spencer is almost exact; I have myself 
shown elsewhere that this law is corroborated by the inverse 
operation in the case of the social retrogression and disintegra- 
tion of the oriental empires of antiquity, and as will be seen in 
what follows, by that of the Roman empire, the Carlovingian 
empires, and others more recent. 

3eginning with the Greco-oriental civilization, as its historic 
facts and institutions are better known to us, the great leading 
political doctrines and especially those relative to the frontiers 
become apparent. However, as always happens in the meta- 
physical period of all philosophy, to the extent that the facts thus 
far appear clear and significant to us, to that extent will they be in 
part obscured by attempts at systematic co-ordination, the basis for 
which does not always conform to the exact and complete observa- 
tion of the reality. What is likely to prevail in social science for 
a long time, and indeed increasingly, is the false method which 
consists in noticing only the facts which are the most salient in 
the sense that they are the most superficial and hence the most 
striking. It will be especially political phenomena proper, in 
reality the most complex, and deserving to be thoroughly investi- 
gated and analyzed, which will then serve as the instrument of 
interpretation, instead of their own interpretation being first 
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made apparent through that of their more simple and fundamental 
constituent elements. It is thus, in the same order of errors, that 
the vulgar apply the term phenomena to what is extraordinary 
and monstrous, and indeed it is such things which strike their 
attention while normal occurrences are unnoticed. That which is 
essential to note, on the contrary, is the usual facts of life, the 
elementary and ordinary conditions. It was thus, however, with 
all the sciences, and those of the social life cannot escape this 
stage of empirical elaboration. It was thus that the study of all 
the social frontiers was neglected, except that of the political 
frontiers; they interpreted these from a point of view absolutely 
outside of all the conditions which intervene in their formation, 
their deformation, and their transformation; the most profound 
phenomena of the social life, namely, those relating to the nutri- 
tive life of societies, without which their conservation, their exist- 
ence, and their growth, as well as their decadence are inexplicable, 
were left in the most profound obscurity. Although the internal 
realities were at least unconsciously expressed in a naive form in 
the great religious codes, such as the Bible and the laws of Manu, 
the sense of reality disappeared with the first attempts of political 
rationalism. Social science was from the very first a govern- 
mental art; it formed part of the education of governors, of 
sovereigns, princes, castes, or classes. Later and up to our day, 
the theory of the state, and also that of the frontiers, has fallen 
into the hands of the jurists, and particularly, of those of inter- 
national law. This lot was also precisely that of the so-called 
political economy before its constitution into a social science. 
Now the evolution of politics and of economics is explained in 
the same manner; no social science could become positive before 
the constitution of the economic science whose domain is the field 
of culture of all the other manifestations of collective existence. 
International law, like the theorist in pure politics, has been hin- 
dered and entangled in the contemplation of the frontiers of the 
state; never has any representative of the great schools, and there 
were and are still men of genius among them, been able to define 
frontiers, nor with better reason, to give their philosophy. How 
strange must seem, to those who persist in the same beaten path, 
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the road followed thus far by us in the present study; to point 
out that all the forces and properties of nature considered alone or 
in their aggregates, are limited; to show that there are climatic, 
geological, vegetable, and animal zones; to search for the laws of 
their distribution and their limitation; to extend these researches 
to the human species in its adaptation to environment; to show 
that every organism has a structure and consequently a limit, and 
that its external activity is always correlated with its constitution 
and its external organization; to try to prove that all social com- 
binations are limited, that these limits are not only military or 
political but sociological, that the latter may be different from 
the former, and that they both are removed coincidently in order 
that in the end there may remain only such limits as impose them- 
selves naturally in accord with the greatest social co-operation 
both from the point of view of numbers and extent — what 
an aberration! To study vegetable societies, animal societies, and 
the smaller societies which live in the midst of the great political 
societies, and whose laws are in reality the same as those of the 
great empires —all this has seemed hitherto unworthy of or dis- 
tinct from profound science and philosophy. 

The frontier is not only a territorial delimitation of the sover- 


eignty of a group represented or not by a chief; this rudimentary 
conception was exact, in reality, only temporarily, and so long 
only as territorial ownership was one with sovereignty. In per- 
sistently maintaining this theory, applicable only to am isolated 
state, one loses the point of view that social frontiers are neither 
solely military, nor political, but that there are also economic, 
genetic, artistic, religious and scientific, moral and juridical fron- 
tiers. The structure of all these may or may not be military, and 
may or may not coincide with what we call the frontier of the 
political sovereignty, the frontier above all military, which sepa- 
rates sovereignties. The forces of a society or of a state are made 
up of all their forces, and all have not necessarily the same limits 
on the outside, any more than the same distribution within. The 
problem is much more complex than has been supposed hitherto. 
This is not all; the survival of ancient constitutions and of super- 
annuated beliefs in correspondence with the essentially military 
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and authoritative structure of old societies has tended to support 
the presupposition that every frontier is an obstacle, a barrier, 
whereas this is only the negative function even of political fron- 
tiers. The deeper we go into the study of the structure and the 
life of societies, that is to say their statics and their dynamics, 
the better we are able to understand that the law of the limitation 
of all collective force, in close correlation with that of differentia- 
tion, is the essential condition of all progressive development. It 
is in fact only by this ever-increasing differentiation and limitation 
of social forces that the complete adaptation of the human race 
and its socialization can be accomplished. That which no great 
empire ever did or ever will be able to accomplish, social groups 
more and more specialized and limited in their activity and in 
their organization will succeed in realizing by peace and mutual 
understanding, by contracts, by treaties, that is, by the limitation 
and the co-operation of their respective forces. It is on account 
of not having considered that the modern state, such as it is, issued 
directly from absolute monarchy and from the French Revolution 
of 1789, and of not having taken account of the fact that this 
modern state is simply a historical moment of the structure of 
European societies, that the theory of international law has 
scarcely progressed since the seventeenth century, except of late 
among those of its representatives who, like M. E. Nys, have con- 
sented to adopt the historical method, and to put their juridical 
science in touch with the conditions of the economic existence of 
societies — conditions which are the basis not only of private law, 
but of public law as well, both national and international. 

The reproach which is legitimate in the present state of socio- 
logical knowledge would not be so in the case of the political 
theorists of Greece. It is not necessary to judge them according 
to the ideas of our time. This would be unjust, and would also 
be exposed to grave errors. It is thus that a superficial modern 
criticism, while demonstrating the falsity of ancient theories 
which tended to apply to the social order the laws of the family 
order, and this on the ground that the society was only an enlarged 
family, has lost sight of the fact that these theories were not abso- 
lutely erroneous, but are reminiscences in relation with the con- 
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tinuity, and in correspondence with the stadia of a civilization 
whose confusion between the society and the family was a reality. 
But the family was not such as we see it today, reduced to a 
small number of members. The modern family was born of 
society, and not the latter of the family. There were social 
groups with a domestic structure where parental bonds were one 
of the elements of the structure which comprised, however, other 
free men, servants, and children. It is thus, from the positive, 
historical, and relative point of view, that it is fitting to interpret 
and to appreciate the theories of Plato and of Aristotle, relating 
them on the one side to the distributed organization and the 
primitive classes, and on the other to the Greek city at the time 
when its framework was falling to the ground in order to give 
place to a larger structure. 

When one understands that the Republic of Plato was not 
only a Utopia, but an ideal view, many of whose elements were 
borrowed from a past which could not be reconstructed but many 
of whose elements also were related to the future, then one will 
understand the preceptor of Alexander aspiring for imperialism 
at the same time with equality, and saying that the state ought to 
bow before the superiority of genius: “To submit itself to this 
great man and to take him for king during his entire life.” 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle represents any longer the Greek 
city; their philosophy reflects a social evolution, it is international. 
Plato will be one of the fathers of the Christian Church, Aristotle 
the master of Arabian philosophy and of the Catholic Church. 

G. De GREEF. 
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IS SOCIETY A PSYCHICAL UNITY? 
A REJOINDER 


In the September issue of the American Journal of Sociology Dr. 
Romanzo Adams takes myself and others to task for defending the 
theory, that society is a psychical unity. He says in effect that the 
unity of society is purely objective, and, hence, not psychic; that 
there are no inter-individual psychic processes ; that such phenomena 
as public opinion, tradition, and the Zeitgeist are not psychic phe- 
nomena at all, if viewed from the standpoint of their unity. He 
thinks that the psychological sociologists have been guilty of con- 
fusing the unity of the social process with the unity of the psychic 
process, whereas there is only an analogy between them. He says: 
“If we attempt to describe the activity of several co-operating per- 
sons [i. €., a society] in terms of psychic processes, we have not unity, 
but plurality. If we conceive of the activity of all as a single unified 
process —a social process — we must describe it in objective, not in 
psychological, terms.’’* His conclusion is: “Society is not a sub- 
jectively organic whole. It is not a psychic whole.”* But it is 
“an objectively organic unity whose constituent parts are psychic 
individuals.” * 

Under ordinary circumstances, I should not ask to use the pages 
of this Journal to reply to any criticism made of my theories. But 
Mr. Adams's criticism is so fundamental, and is directed against other 
sociologists as well as myself, that I must beg space to reply. In my 
opinion, the whole future development of sociology, and of the social 
sciences as I conceive them, necessarily depends upon the acceptance 
or rejection of this theory that society is a psychical unity. Even 
though the question proves at bottom to be but a question of termin- 
ology and definitions, still in this formative stage of our science it is 
important that the whole matter be cleared up, so that in the future 
the confusion which now exists regarding the use of such terms may 
be avoided. 

It is evident, even upon superficial consideration, that the main 
question at issue between Mr. Adams and myself is one of the defini- 

* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 225. 

? Ibid., p. 223. 5 [bid., p. 217. * Ibid., p. 227. 
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tion of terms. It largely depends upon how you define your terms 
whether you will say that society is a psychical unity or not. At first 
blush it might seem that the sociologist had nothing to do with the 
definition of the terms of this question. It might be argued that to 
the psychologists must be left the definition of such a term as 
“psychical.” But it must be replied that each science has its own 
point of view and must define its terms with reference to its own 
purposes; that definitions given from the point of view of other 
sciences often fail to answer the purposes of the sociologist. The 
sociologist must define his own terms, not arbitrarily, to be sure, but 
within the limits of general scientific usage. 

Let us proceed, then, to examine the terms of our question: Is 
society a psychical unity ? 

For the purposes of this discussion the term “society ’’ may be 
quite simply defined as “any group of interrelated individuals,” as 
this definition conveys essentially all that is meant when a sociologist 
speaks of “a society.” As for the definition of “unity,” we may 
agree with Dr. Adams that “ unity is not a matter of existence, but of 
method; it is merely a limiting conception.”*® A unity is simply 
“a whole of attention.” Anything which can be thought of as a 
whole made up of related parts is, therefore, a unity. 


The only opportunity for serious disagreement is in regard to the 
definition of the term “ psychic”’ or “ psychical.” ® It will be seen at 
once from the above quotations that Dr. Adams uses the term as 


‘ 


wholly synonymous with the terms “subjective”’ and “conscious.” 
According to this conception, there are no objective psychical facts. 
Language, literature, imitation, and the like, so far as they are object- 
ive, are not psychical facts at all. Mr. Adams is even forced to say 
that public opinion, tradition, and social ideals are not psychic phe- 
nomena. It must be at once admitted that he has statements of many 
psychologists which apparently support his position. There has been 
a tendency in recent years, among the experimental psychologists in 
particular, to limit the terms “ psychic” and “ mental” wholly to the 
sense of “conscious.” This has been done for the sake of exactness 
in psychological science. According to this view, psychic or mental 
phenomena, facts, or processes are simply the phenomena, facts, or 


[bid., p. 211. 

*I prefer the longer form, perhaps because it suggests to me more readily the 
contrast with physical. It may well be that in time the longer form will come to 
have the broader meaning. 
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processes of consciousness. But psychologists are not wholly agreed 
that the “ psychic” or “ mental ” is confined entirely to the conscious. 
There are still many psychologists, for example, who would not 
object to calling such a phenomenon as unconscious imitation (an 
admitted fact) a mental or psychical phenomenon. That it is such 
in a broad sense must be obvious from the absurdity of describing it 
merely as a physical phenomenon. Indeed, while the advantages of 
a narrow conception of the “ psychical” may be great to those inter- 
ested in the exactness of psychological science, the disadvantages of 
such a narrow conception of psychical in the fields of sociology and 
philosophy must be manifest. 

The broader meaning which must be given to the term “ psy- 
chical” in sociology is simply the meaning which it has long had in 
scientific and philosophical terminology, viz., the opposite of “ physi- 
cal.” It is in this sense that I have always used the term, and I 
believe the same is true of all the psychological sociologists. For 
example, when the psychological sociologists have called society “a 
psychical organism,” it cannot be supposed that they meant to say 
that it is a conscious organism. “ Psychical,” in this broad sense, 
includes, not only the conscious, but whatever pertains to, has refer- 
ence to, or gets its meaning from, consciousness. Thus a process 


may be largely physical, but because it emerges at some point in con- 
sciousness, and gets its meaning from its conscious part, it may be 
described as psychical. For example, the process of communication 
between two persons is always largely made up of physical elements ; 
but from the standpoint of its unity (and here I must remind Mr. 


Adams that unity is but “a limiting conception,” “a whole of atten- 
tion”) we describe the process as psychical, because the whole 
process has reference to consciousness, gets its meaning from its 
purely psychical elements. Nor does it matter how far the communi- 
cating persons are separated in space; communication still remains 
essentially a psychical process even if the individuals communicating 
are as far apart as the antipodes. Nor does it matter, either, how far 
the persons are separated in time. Thus, all tradition, which in the 
sociological sense includes all handing down of knowledge from the 
past, is a psychical process. 

It does not help to call these social processes in which physical 
elements are involved psycho-physical processes. For the sociologist 
in seeking to explain the connections between individuals must fix 
attention upon the significant or essential elements in the inter- 
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individual processes. He finds those essential elements to be psychic ; 
he therefore calls the whole inter-individual process a psychical pro- 
cess. If he called it a psycho-physical process, his adjective would 
but serve to obscure the essential fact in the social process which the 
psychological sociologists have sought to reveal, viz., that it is at 
bottom psychical. 

In thus naming his processes or phenomena from the dominating 
element in them, the sociologist is doing only what the psychologist 
frequently does. Thus the psycho-physical co-ordination, which 
some psychologists think is the fundamental fact in our mental life, 
is usually spoken of as a psychical fact. The same is true of 
“instinct,” “habit,” and many other pheromena and processes com- 
monly spoken of as “ psychical” by psychologists. It is simply con- 
venient to speak of these as psychical in the broad sense because the) 
are such essentially and because they get their meaning from their 
connection with our conscious life. 

Are there, then, inter-individual psychical processes, and, if so, in 
what sense? We have already answered this question by implication 
in discussing the definition of the term “ psychical ;” but let us con- 
sider it more closely. The picture which modern psychology presents 
of the individual mind is that of an isolated entity, as it were, each 
mind being wholly unconnected with other minds except through the 
intervention of physical media. Moreover, no definite causal connec- 
tion can be made out between one mind and another; but each mind 
responds to physical stimuli, and among these stimuli are the signs or 
symbols created in the physical medium by other minds. It is thus 
that one mind acts upon another mind, though this is, of course, but a 
crude description of the process. But because of the close similarity 
of all minds of a given society on account of their development under 
similar biologic and social conditions, this action and reaction of 
mind upon mind through the intermediation of physical stimuli, so 
far from being insignificant, becomes an orderly, well-defined, and 
practically continuous process. It is this which we call the “ social 
process,” and we name its various phases communication, suggestion, 
imitation, and the like. Now, if we analyze this process, what do we 
get? We get a number of physical and psychical elements; but the 
physical elements are wholly subsidiary—they have no meaning 
apart from the psychical elements in which the process takes its 
beginning and in which it finds its goal. We are justified, therefore, 
in calling the whole process a psychical process on account of the 
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dominance in it of the purely psychical elements. In the same way, 
we are justified in speaking of any inter-individual process in which 
psychical elements dominate as a psychical process. In this sense, 
then, there are inter-individual psychical processes. 

Dr. Adams himself implies the essentially psychical nature of the 
social process when he compares the unity of society with that of a 
plant. He says, “the social unity is similar to that of the plant,” in 
that both are objectively organic unities. Still, he says, they differ. 
“If by analysis we break up the biological process [of a plant] into 
parts, and then still further break these up, we shall get... . , 
finally, processes that can be described only in physical and chemical 
terms.”* But if we similarly analyze the social process, we get, 
finally, not merely physical processes, but both physical and psychical 
processes ; and these latter are the significant elements in the whole 
process analyzed. It is unfortunate, therefore, to liken society to a 
plant, as they are not both objectively organic unities in the same 
sense or degree. In the social process, indeed, the dualism between 
the subjective and the objective (which Dr. Adams insists upon so 
strenuously throughout his paper) disappears. 

In one other respect must I criticise Dr. Adams’s paper, and that 
is in regard to his classification of “unities.” He seems to classify 
unities into mechanical, biological, psychic, and social. This, of 
course, he does not propose as an exhaustive classification; but he 
strongly implies that social unities are a class co-ordinate with the 
other three classes mentioned. This I deny. It is difficult to discover 
what the basis of the above classification is, what the principle of 
division in it is. Social is not co-ordinate with psychic or biological, 
nor is psychic co-ordinate with mechanical or biological. If a classi- 
fication is to be logical, it must proceed upon a single principle of 
division, so that the several classes shall be co-ordinate with each 
other and mutually exclusive. Thus we may divide unities into 
physical and psychical, and then subdivide each genus into several 
species. If we do this, social unities would be unquestionably a 
species of psychical unity. Again, we might make three genera — 
physical, psycho-physical, and psychical — for here again the terms 
are co-ordinate. In this case, social unities would be a species of 
psycho-physical unity. Either classification is correct. I simply pre- 
fer the former, as being more convenient and better suited to bring 
out my thought. 


* Loc. cit., p. 217. 
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May we, then, with propriety speak of society as a psychical 
unity? It seems to me that we can, and that it is desirable for 
sociologists to do so. There is no danger of anyone, either layman 
or professional, thinking because we do this that society is a conscious 
organism. The word “psychical” is continually opposed to the 
word “physical” in ordinary language, and the sociologist would 
have no advantage in accepting the narrow and technical meaning 
given the word by some psychologists. The only alternative is to 
speak of society as a psycho-physicai unity; but this is a cumbrous 
expression and fails to bring out the dominating and essential nature 
of the social process. We may conclude, therefore, that if society is a 
unity at all, the sociologist may with entire propriety speak of it as a 
psychical unity. 

CuHarLes A. ELLwoop. 

THe UNIveRsIty OF Missouri. 


ON THE RELATION BETWEEN SOCIOLOGY AND 
ETHICS" 


1. The task of sociology is to study social life in all its manifold 
forms of manifestation. Ethical ideals and ethical endeavors, there- 
fore, are objects of sociological research. They are working factors 
in social development, while they are themselves effects and symp- 
toms of social conditions, results of social development. 

They have their roots in the inner world of individuals; but this 
inner world itself is not indifferent for sociology, which traces the 
interaction of individual and society in all its finest ramifications. 
The inner world does not develop itself independently of the outer. 
Social conditions determine directly or indirectly that which the 
individual conscience adopts as ideal or as true. Very often the 
character and the direction of ethical life are determined by physio- 
logical or social heredity. And even the fact that individual initiative 
is at work sets no definite limit to sociological research, any more 
than biology gives up the right to investigate the organic variations 
which are the prerequisites of all natural selection. 

From this point of view, sociology is a more comprehensive 
science than ethics, which is a more special and limited science. Soci- 
ology stands in a similar relation to ethics as does psychology. 
Ethical ideals and endeavors are not only sociological, but also 
psychological phenomena ; they are, therefore, objects for psychology 
as well as for sociology, and psychology is, in its turn, a more’ com- 
prehensive science than ethics. 

2. Sociology is not only more comprehensive than ethics, it is 


also a necessary foundation for ethics. The ethically right must be 
sociologically possible, must be consistent and 
laws of sdcial development. Ethics is not a system of castles in the 
air, but a doctrine of the means and ways for developing human life, 
individual and social, to greater richness and to greater harmony. 
Ethics ought then to be founded on a study of the nature and the 
conditions of the actual social development. Only with the help of 
this study can new values and old values be maintained. 

1 Synopsis of a paper read by Haratp Hérrpine, professor of philosophy in 
the University of Copenhagen, before the Sociological Society, at a meeting in 
the School of Economics and Political Science (University of London), Novem- 
ber 11, 1904; Mr. L. T. Hobhouse in the chair. 
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Since ethics is dependent on sociology, it follows that it cannot 
be the same at all times, but must vary as its historical foundation 
varies under different historical conditions. Ideals and motives, 
aims and means, must be different. The historical development may 
lead to ethical turning-points or to ethical dilemmas, even though it 
is following its own natural laws without any breach of continuity. 
There may be ethical discontinuity, though there is sociological con- 
tinuity. I will give some examples. 

Very often ethical development consists in this only, that what 
has been done involuntarily, or even unconsciously, under the influ- 
ence of social heredity, is afterwards done with clear consciousness 
or as a result of deliberate choice. Aristotle says that involuntary 
working precedes voluntary and conscious working. It is, he says, 
by playing on the zither that we become good players, and it is by 
acting justly that we become just; in this way, the young are through 
education and tuition introduced to ways of acting and thinking 
which later on can be followed out with consciousness and free 
choice. When the time of involuntary imitation and exercise is over, 
it remains to be seen whether the same direction will be followed 
with full consciousness. But even if the young generation breaks off 
and adopts quite other ideals and endeavors, yet the first direction 
remains of great influence, both directly, as an element, and indi- 
rectly, through an effect of contrast. The sociological continuity is 
not broken, though new ideals and aims are acknowledged. The 
Aristotelian principle (so I name the law here spoken of) shows us 
a deeper connection, while from an ethical point of view there seem 
to be only disharmony and opposition. 

But social development may also in a more positive way be the 
condition for ethical development. A thing which at first only had 
value as a means may later on acquire immediate value — value as an 
end in itself. Social conditions make certain actions necessary, 
which the individual would not undertake if they were not favorable 
to his own interests; for instance, he must respect the liberty of 
others, if he will have his own liberty respected. But later on he 
may adopt as his immediate end the liberty of all. There is here 
going on what I will call a subjective transformation of value. 
What is value at first only as a means has become value as an end. 
An objective transformation of value is going on when an end is so 
closely connected with the whole order of things that it cannot be 
isolated. The original end may then become a means to the acknowl- 
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edgment of greater and higher ends, and perhaps it may itself be 
swallowed up by them. The new ends may be connected with the 
original ends either by similarity or by a causal relation, or by mere 
propinquity. 

This concatenation of means with ends and of ends with other 
ends is in great measure due to the social life and its institutions. By 
means of these the individual who wills something is drawn into a 
great process through which a whole series of transformations may 
arise. When such a transformation has taken place, ethical ideals 
and aims are not the same as before. New ethical formations have 
been produced through the continual social processes. It is the task 
of sociology to show us the conditions to which these transforma- 
tions are due, and it is the task of ethics to give form to the new 
ideals and discover the direct paths. Ethics has to develop the con- 
sequences of the new standpoint. All ethics has so far an empirical 
character. Every step of evolution has its own ethics, and the 
ethics of one period cannot be deduced from that of the preceding 
one without knowledge of the whole intermediate social and psy- 
chical evolution. 

The relation of sociology to ethics is here again similar to the 
relation of psychology to ethics. The ethically right must be 
psychologically possible, and there may be psychological continuity, 
though from an ethical point of view it must be admitted that a new 
movement has been initiated. 

3. Though ethics is more specialized than sociology, and though 
it is in essential points dependent on sociology, yet it is an inde- 
pendent science. This independence manifests itself in the fact that 
social data, the results of historical development, are the objects for 
ethical valuation. In ethics these data and results are examined in 
their relation to an ideal, a standard; and their value depends on 
their harmonic or inharmonic relation to this ideal. The main diffi- 
culty of all ethics consists in the establishment of the ideal which is 
to give the standard of valuation. The great struggle between ethical 
systems concerns this establishment. Ethics has here problems 
which sociology, as such, as a purely descriptive and causal science, 
does not know. Sociology looks backward to discover the course and 
the laws of social evolution. Sociology comes after reality. A 
social process must be to a certain degree finished, before its law can 
be determined. We may say of sociology, what Hegel has said 
unjustly of philosophy in general, that the bird of Athene first begins 
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its flight in the twilight, when the labors and the struggles of the 
day are over. But in ethical thought the goddess herself appears on 
the field of battle. She does not forget what her bird has told her of 
the struggles and labors of former times, but she applies this 
knowledge in waging her war with the wisdom which becomes her 
divinity. 

Historical data are the foundation on which ethical development 
is based. But in what manner and in what direction is this develop- 
inent, this conscious continuation of history, to proceed? That is the 
question. Here individual stands up against individual, individual 
against society, society against individual, and society against society. 
We have here all the four sorts of war which Grotius long ago dis- 
tinguished. Ethical valuation must always be the work of indi- 
viduals who start from certain definite social and mental presup- 
positions. How, then, can a universal ideal be formed, and how can 
a universal standard be set up? Here we have the real sting of the 
ethical problem. It is the greatest war in history, which here is 
carried on in the quiet world of thought. This war has also interest 
for the sociologist; but he is here only a spectator. The moral phi- 
losopher takes his place in the battle itself. The sociologist examines 
what is going on, and how it is going on; but the moral philosopher 
asks on which side the highest value is to be found, and how he can 
get a standard to test this value. The moral philosopher can as little 
set himself above sociological laws as the agriculturalist can set him- 
self above chemical laws. But as the agriculturalist can make use of 
chemical laws in order to make the earth produce the profit he looks 
for, so the moral philosopher asks how we can make use of the 
sociological laws in order to produce ethically valuable results. 

The independence of ethics manifests itself in the selection of ends 
and means within the manifold possibilities which sociology presents. 
The farther we advance on our way from sociology to ethics, the 
more the field of possibilities becomes narrowed. There are more 
possibilities in the marble block than the sculptor can actualize. 

The relation of sociology to ethics is here again similar to the 
relation of psychology to ethics. Psychological possibilities present 
to ethics the same problem as was presented to it by the sociological 
possibilities. In both respects the great art is to find the differentiat- 
ing principle. 

4. Not only is there a difference between sociology and ethics, 
but there may be a sharp contrast between them, and it is important 
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to lay stress on this contrast—the contrast between valuation on 
the one side, and description and explanation on the other. 

If we efface the distinction between the sociological and the 
ethical points of view, we are led either to regard the results of 
development as such as ideally right, or to suppose that the ideally 
right as such must have an existence. In the first place, sociology 
masters ethics; in the second, ethics masters sociology. 

But this contrast can be acknowledged and maintained without 
forgetting how intimately sociology and ethics are connected. Soci- 
ology leads us on to ethics by the application of the comparative 
method. The comparison of social forms or social states naturally 
leads us to characterize some as higher, others as “lower.” This is 
a valuation; hence a certain standard is necessarily presupposed. 
We call a form of society higher than another, if it more than this 
other makes it possible to attain two ends at once, namely, the free 
and rich development of individual peculiarities and differences, and 
the realization of unity and totality in social life. From a sociologi- 
cal point of view, a society is the higher, the more different forms 
and directions it manifests, if at the same time the society as such 
increases in solidarity and concentration. In sociology, as in biology, 
the standard is this: the intimate connection of differentiation and 
concentration. 

This has led to a comparison between society and an organism, 
and great scientific profit has been expected from this comparison. 

This analogy is certainly of great importance; there is a simi- 
larity in the standard presupposed, when we call organisms higher 
or lower. And we may call societies higher and lower. Every 
science whose objects present both unity and multiplicity must in its 
comparisons make use of such a standard as sociology and biology 
exhibit. So is it, for instance, also with psychology. We call a 
personal life “high” if it exhibits at once a richness of endeavor, 
emotion, and ideas, and a firm and concentrated character; we call it 
“low ” if it is poor and incoherent. The task of biology, psychology, 
and sociology is only description and explanation of facts. Compari- 
son and comparative methods are here only methodological means. 
If comparison presupposes a standard, and if a standard can be con- 
structed as an ideal, so that beings or species are called “higher” or 
“lower” according to their relation to an ideal end, this teleological 
manner of view is only a working hypothesis. We shall understand 
organic, psychical, and social life better, if we ask what a perfect 
form of life should presuppose. 
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But in ethics this manner of view has not merely methodological 
value. Here the standards and the ideals have also a positive and 
practical significance. The most intimate connection between unity 
and multiplicity in the life of the single individual and in the life of 
society is in ethics an end which ought to be reached, and it is the 
task of ethics to find means and ways which can make an approxima- 
tion to this end possible. The highest aim of social ethics would be 
an empire of humanity in which there is the greatest possible multi- 
plicity in the development of personal ‘ife and, even by this very 
means, the greatest intimate union of personal beings. If the single 
individual in developing himself in his own peculiar way gives the 
best possible contribution to the whole life of society, and if, on the 
other side, society is organized in such a manner that a free and full 
development is possible for all individuals, then we are approaching 
to the ethical ideal. Ethical imperatives are only logical and psycho- 
logical consequences of the acknowledgment of this ideal. 

The so-called social problem is also an ethical problem, and this 
gives it its own particular sting. A social problem arises when 
multiplicity — by progressing division of labor, for instance — pre- 
vails in such a degree that individuals are isolated and subjected to a 
one-sided and mechanical development, or when concentration pre- 
vails to such a degree that the free development of individuals is 
checked. There would not be any sting in this problem, if our ideal 
did not claim that every man shall be treated, not only as a means, or 
as a part of a machine, but also always as an end in himself. If this 
ethical principle is not presupposed, social factors may certainly be 
very interesting objects for science; but such science will be soci- 
ology, not ethics. There may be a great intellectual interest in 
watching how inharmonious states develop, and what effects they 
produce; but this interest is not an ethical interest, though it may be 
of great importance from an ethical point of view that there is such 
an interest. 

5. I have already said that the difference between ethics and 
sociology cannot be said to consist in the fact that ethics has for its 
object the development of single individuals; sociology, that of 
society. There is nothing in the life of individuals which may not be 
of interest for sociology; and, on the other hand, ethics is not only 
individual, but also social. But it cannot be denied that the point of 
view of ethics causes it to accentuate, in a higher degree than soci- 
ology has occasion to do, that which is going on in the inner world of 
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individual consciousness. Even if a system of ethics maintains the 
social point of view, the point of view of society, or species, as the 
foundation on which it builds in valuing human acts and institutions, 
it cannot forget that society and species consist of individuals, and 
that the welfare of society or species is the welfare of these indi- 
viduals. Only in the consciousness of individuals can the value of 
life be experienced. The concepts of society and of species do not, 
therefore, lose their importance in ethics. The importance of these 
concepts is similar to the importance of the conception of potential 
energy in physics. They can note conditions and possibilities for the 
unfolding of human life which are vaster and more comprehensive 
than the horizon of any individual-—forms and germs of life by 
which many generations can profit. They contain the heredity of 
the past, organized results of the experiences of former generations 
—and at the same time dispositions and possibilities for the future. 
They are that which persists and continues, in opposition to the 
shifting interests of single individuals, groups, and generations. 
These potential values can be actualized only when they are appro- 
priated and worked out by particular individuals. 

Not all ethical theories give this point of view its full right. For 
Hegel the main point was what he called “the ethical substance,” 
which works itself out in the different forms and stages of society, 
most typically in the state. In comparison with this social substance, 
the existence of the single individual is indifferent. The perfection 
of the individuals, for Hegel, is to live and breathe in the great whole 
of society ; but for Hegel the essential in the ethical world is some- 
thing which transcends the consciousness of any single individual. 
Though Wilhelm Wundt accentuates the importance of individual 
will more than Hegel, a similar view is found in his ethics. For 
Wundt “the total will,” die Gesammt-Wille, which manifests itself 
in the existence of society is the mightiest of all facts. It is imperish- 
able, and it is always right. The single individuals are perishable ; 
with all their endeavor and all their capacity for happiness, they are 
only drops in the ocean! 

Such theories overvalue potentiality at the expense of actuality. 
It is true that actuality always lives on potentiality, and that indi- 
viduals live and work in virtue of social conditions. But that 
potentiality exists is known only from the fact that it can be trans- 
formed into actuality, and on this depends its value. The value of 
what Hegel calls “ social substance,” what Wundt calls “total will,” 
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consists in its power to support and nourish a rich personal life in 
great groups of individuals, and only through the study of what is 
going on in each group is the construction of this concept possible. 

For Wundt and Hegel sociology and ethics are ultimately iden- 
tical —- a consequence of the absolute subordination of the individual 
point of view to the social. The same may be said of Auguste 
Comte in the first period of his philosophizing. In his Cours de 
philosophie- positive he did not regard ethics as an independent 
science which has its special place in the series of the sciences; ethi- 
cal ideas are here to be found partly in the biological, partly in the 
sociological, chapters of his work. But later in life Comte regarded 
ethics as an independent science, the seventh and last in the series of 
the fundamental sciences. The principle on which Comte arranged 
the sciences in a series was that the following science shall always be 
more concrete in its object and more inductive in its method than 
the preceding. When, then, in his later work he puts ethics after 
sociology, he presupposes that ethics is the more concrete and induct- 
ive science of the two. Now, Comte’s reason for this view is that in 
sociology the individual motives and tendencies neutralize one 
another; it is the average results which are of sociological impor- 
tance ; while in ethics the character and the tendency of the inner life 
and the individual realities in their multiplicity have the first place. 

I do not myself believe that Comte deduced all the consequences 
of the position which he finally assigned to ethics, nor that he gave a 
complete concept of the relation between the individual and the social 
points of view in ethics; but he points in the right direction. It is 
the strength, but it is also the weakness, of ethics that it is the most 
concrete of all sciences. It stands almost at the boundary between 
science and art. To conduct life ethically is the greatest of all arts. 
And, like all arts, it develops itself spontaneously. All that theory 
can do at first is to learn from this spontaneous development, to find 
its moving forces, and to formulate the thoughts which it pre- 
supposes. 

Later on, the art can be exercised with greater consciousness, and 
there can then be an interaction between thought and life. And 
such an interaction cannot be established if ethics does not — the 
differences in point of view notwithstanding — remain in indebted- 
ness both to sociology and to psychology. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. L. T. Hosnouse,’ speaking from the chair: It may be said that the 
two points of view—the sociological and the ethical—are fundamentally 
opposed to one another; that sociology has to do with what is and has been, 
and that ethics has to do with what ought to be; and it does not require much 
experience of life to know that what ought to be is very seldom the same as 
what is. But while these things may be very distinct, nevertheless in the actual 
‘treatment of the social sciences there is a constant tendency to make that very 
confusion. I take, for instance, the sad history of economics, in which for 
seventy years past there has been a constant question as to how far ethical 
questions ought to be introduced. And we get constant protests from 
economists who say they are only telling us what are the consequences of 
certain events, the effects produced by certain conditions, but they are not 
wishing to express any moral judgment on these effects. But — such is human 
frailty —they have never been able to refrain from preaching tacitly, even if 
they were not preaching consciously. It is impossible to avoid, in the teaching 
of a social subject, the use of eulogistic or dislogistic terms. One might take a 
very simple instance from the ordinary usages of economists. You will recol- 
lect that early economists, in explaining the genesis of interest, refer it to the 
wages of abstinence which a person received as a reward for accumulating his 
capital. You will see at once that critics of that view pounced upon the con- 
ception of wages and abstinence, and said that you are in effect giving a moral 
justification for the nature of interest which, according to your own account, 
should be entirely absent from your mind. And, on the whole, I think criti- 
cism on that point may be justified. That illustrates how it is difficult to keep 
from ethical judgments in dealing with sociological questions. Surely, it is 
far better that we should be conscious of this difficulty and take questions of 
ethics into account —instead of doing it unconsciously —and apportion to 
them the share which we deliberately judge they ought to have. 

There is a further point —that ethics ought legitimately to come into 


?One of the most interesting figures in contemporary English philosophy, 
Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, promises to loom still larger in the future, for he is still 
below middle age. His book, The Theory of Knowledge, is notable as the first 
comprehensive attempt to sum up for English readers post-Kantian episte- 
mological research and discussion, and is probably the most important English 
book of its kind since Mill’s Logic. His Mind in Evolution is a study in com- 
parative human and animal psychology, and may be considered as the psycho- 
logical prolegomena to a large treatise on ethics handled on the comparative and 
evolutionary method, which he is about to publish. Mr. Hobhouse also illustrates 
a certain English tradition of combining speculative with practical life, for he 
alternates his philosophical with political activities. Formerly a Fellow and Tutor 
in an Oxford college, he has latterly taken some part in practical politics on the 
Liberal and anti-imperialistic side. He has published two books of political com- 
plexion, Socialism and the Labor Movement and, quite recently, Democracy and 
Reaction —the latter being an analysis of the reactionary forces and movements 
in social life, in politics, and in philosophy, during the past two generations, and 
more particularly during the past decade. 
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sociology (if we treat sociology as an investigation into human development) 
in the form of the supreme question: What is the tendency of that develop- 
ment? Are there a lower and a higher in it? Is evolution a process making 
for the betterment, perfection, and happiness of mankind, or a mere grinding 
out of the mechanical mill of existence, one no better than another, the out- 
come of blind forces, and destitute of any characteristics which can fill us 
with hope for the future of society? That question is always before us. In 
thinking what the standard of value is, we must know what we mean by 
“higher” and “lower,” and so have a test by which we can differentiate the 
different stages of evolution. In that sense, then, I fully agree with the view 
in Professor H6ffding’s paper that ethics is necessary to sociology. I 
equally agree with the converse truth, that sociology is necessary to ethics; in 
other words, that you cannot, as a moral philosopher, philosophize in the air 
You must know that the things you ought to do are the things you can do. 
It is no use telling people they ought all to be eight feet high. While you 
might preach that with great enthusiasm, no one could make himself one inch 
the higher. Again, if we could all run a mile a minute, we could dispense 
with motor cars. That is a sort of ideal, but it has no relation to ethics, 
because you cannot by any teaching cultivate yourselves to run a mile a 
minute. These things are obvious. We ought, therefore, I think, not only 
to have the ordinary experience of our own individual life to go upon when 
we think out questions of value, but we ought to have the whole wealth of 
that experience which sociology can lay before us. The richer the experience 
which the philosopher has before him, the more likely are his reflections to 
correspond to reality and give actual results. 

I gather that Professor Héffding would agree with me that ethics, though 
closely related to sociology, is nevertheless independent of sociology. It is not 
to be regarded as a department of that science; but even in regard to the 
use of the term “science” in ethics, I think some cavil might be made. We 
might treat ethical questions on scientific grounds, but ethics I take to be of 
the nature of philosophy — an inquiry into ideals and what ought to be. Such 
an inquiry must have the richest possible experience as its basis. At the same 
time, it is different in this way, that the assumptions underlying it are the basis 
of all science. It is only when these assumptions are tested that we are able 
to test what is higher and lower. 


Dr. J. H. Brinces:* It would seem, on the face of it, that the idea of 
regarding ethics separately from sociology would be like an attempt to write 


* Dr. J. H. Bridges is one of the founders of the Positivist movement in Eng- 
land, and during a long life has been one of its ablest and most thoughtful leaders 
and exponents. There is perhaps in England today no man of more encyclopedic 
learning. But Dr. Bridges’ erudition differs from the dispersive scholarship of 
most encyclopedists in having been acquired as parts of an organized synthesis. 
It is, therefore, essentially culture and not mere learning —hence perhaps an 
explanation of his chief literary activities, which to a large extent have been 
devoted toward enlightening the public as to the real trend and significance of the 
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a treatise on algebra in which arithmetic should have no place. The two are 
inseparable. The simplest definition of ethics is: a consideration of the way 
in which the individual reacts upon his social surroundings. Every individual 
finds existing around him a social standard, which he may either fall short of; 
or with which he may accurately comply; or which, finally, he may surpass. 
In the first case, he is regarded as an average man, with neither blame nor 
praise; in the second, he incurs blame; and in the third, he will, ultimately, be 
regarded with praise. Ethics, therefore, presupposes a social organism by and 
through which the individual lives and grows; on which he acts, or may act, 
beneticially, adding something that was not there before. He has a certain 
margin of free action upon that society. This is true whatever type of social 
life we may choose to consider. Suppose a savage in the most primitive condi- 
tion; or suppose, in the second place, an inhabitant of a medizval town, with 
a city to defend, with a guild to stand by, and a church to which he owes 
obedience; or suppose, in the third place, a member of an ideal republic, such 
as we may picture to ourselves as existing in the future, living in the time 
when the world will have peace. In all these three cases the standard of ethics 
is widely different. In each there are definite rules of life; and in each there 
is a free margin of action, the domain of free human conduct, the domain of 
character. Ethics therefore presupposes sociology. Side by side with the 
judgment of conduct must go judgment of the social organism in which con- 
duct takes place. There is a correspondence, though not always easy to dis- 
entangle, between the ethical system and the social system. The ethical 
system of primitive man corresponds in its larger features with the system of 
tribal organization. The ethical system of fully developed man, as we picture 
him to ourselves in the future, implies membership of a family, implies a com- 
munity of families forming a nation, implies a community of nations holding 
peaceful intercourse under the supreme community of a progressive humanity. 
We best see the connection betwéen ethics and sociology by taking imperfect 
types of sociology, and al! types hitherto have been obviously imperfect. So 
long as humanity is divided against itself, we have two systems of contradictory 
ethics — ethics (to use Mr. Spencer’s language) of enmity, and the ethics of 
amity. From the times of the Stoics and the early Christians —that is, for 
two thousand years — we have had these two standards of right and wrong 
“Thou shalt love thine enemy ” — 


’ 


before us. “ Thou shalt hate thine enemy;’ 
these are the two codes: the Sermon on the Mount, and the code taught to all 
our schoolboys at public schools and advocated in most of our newspapers. 


leading events of the day—a sort of higher journalism. His advocacy of 
justice — economic, political, and social — has been one of the progressive forces 
in English public life. It will be seen that Dr. Bridges combines in his personality 
something of the qualities both of Whewell and of Newman, as may be observed 
in his numerous contributions to that very remarkable production of the English 
Positivist group, The New Calendar of Great Men. He has edited an edition of 
Roger Bacon’s works, which for the first time presents them in their proper 
totality. 
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This implies a fundamental imperfection in our sociology. Tolstoi accentu- 
ates the divergence of these two codes in the strongest possible manner by 
holding out as the highest ethical virtue the duty of absolutely refusing to 
fight for your country. In any case, this divergence of the two standards 
indicates radical imperfections in our social system, the gradual removal of 
which would appear to be the principal constituent of progress, in any true 
sense of the word. One of the most pressing problems of ethics would seem 
to be the concentration of such action of the individual on the society to which 
he belongs as shall tend to this result. In other words, our large department of 
ethics would seem to consist in efforts to bring about the peaceful intercourse 
of nations by steadfast resistance to what is commonly known as imperialism. 

Coming to the concluding part of Professor H6ffding’s discourse, I wish 
to express my concurrence in his view that ethics lies on the borderland 
between art and science. Each step of ethical progress is a reaction of the 
individual on the social environment around him. It implies a free, spon- 
taneous action. It implies something creative, something inspired; as when 
the Hebrew prophets in the eighth century before Christ rose above the 
narrow ritual of their tribal god to a vision of justice and pity. Ethical inspira- 
tion, as I conceive it, must always be guided by the laws of sociology; must 
be in accordance with them; but must always transcend them, just as the 
genius of the musical composer transcends the laws of counterpoint, while 
recognizing their validity. 

We come here to the region of thought which sociology and ethics occupy 
in common: the study of the formation of character; the inquiry how social 
institutions act on the individual; the whole department of inherited attributes 
known to us as “ eugenics;” the whole business of the education of the man 
or woman from birth, or from before birth, till old age. This is at once the 
highest branch of sociology, and may be taken as a point of departure for 
ethics. At any rate, it is matter for scientific treatment. When we come to 
the reaction of the individual on society, we find ourselves in a different region. 
Science is not dumb here; but it has less to say to us than imagination 
inspired by love. To follow with due humility in the track of Dante’s pil- 
grimage, we might say that Virgil recedes into the background and Beatrice 
becomes the guide. Ethics cannot dispense with science; it will need it 
more and more. But, in its highest sense, the conduct of life is not a science, 
but an art. It is not a problem, but a poem. 


Dr. WESTERMARCK:*‘ If I have anything to add for my own part to Pro- 
fessor HOffding’s paper, the reason is that the terms “ sociology ” and “ ethics ” 
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*Dr. E. Westermarck, author of The History of Human Marriage, needs no 
introduction to American students of sociology; but they may be interested to 
know that he now holds an appointment in the University of London —the first 
lectureship in sociology established in a British aniversity. Coincidently with 
the formation of the Sociological Society in London in 1903, one of its founders, 
Mr. Martin White, provided funds for sociological teaching in the University of 
London, and in this connection Dr. Westermarck was last year invited to a 
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allow of different interpretations. Some writers apply the word “ sociology’ 
to the widest generalizations of social phenomena; whereas, according to 
others, the scientific treatment of any social phenomenon falls within the scope 
of sociology. To this latter opinion I thoroughly subscribe. I define sociology 
as the science of social phenomena; and by a social phenomenon I understand 
a mode of conduct which is related to an association of individuals—either joint 
acts of associates, or conduct toward an associate or associates. What, then, 
is ethics? I believe that ethics, as a science, can only be the study of the 
moral consciousness as a fact. Normative ethics, which lays down rules for 
conduct, is not a science. The aim of every science is to discover some truth, 
and an ethical norm can be neither true nor false. It has been said that moral 
principles cannot be proved because they are first principles, used to demon- 
strate everything else; but I believe that the real cause for the impossibility of 
proving moral principles is that all ethical concepts are ultimately based on 
emotions, of either approval or disapproval. The concepts of wrongness, 
rightness, duty, justice, goodness, virtue, merit, and so forth, refer to generali- 
zations of tendencies in certain phenomena to call forth a moral emotion. It 
may be true or not that a given mode of conduct has a tendency to evoke in us 
a certain emotion, but the contents of an emotion fall entirely outside the 
category of truth. Now, moral feelings and ideas express themselves through 
the medium of conduct which has reference to associates; in other words, the 
modes of conduct which form the subject-matter of sociology are to a large 
extent expressions of feelings and ideas which form the subject-matter of 
scientific ethics. The science of ethics is therefore practically a part of 
sociology. It deals with the feelings and ideas underlying certain modes of 
conduct, while sociology deals with the modes of conduct which spring from 
those feelings and ideas. The relation between sociology and normative 
ethics is, of course, a very different one. As normative ethics is no science at 
all, it cannot form part of sociology, which is a science. However, in laying 
down its rules for conduct, normative ethics must consider the results at 
which sociology has arrived; but this point has already been so admirably 
treated by Professor H6ffding that I have nothing to add. Another question 
is how far normative ethics should exercise an influence on sociology. I 
think that this influence ought to be as small as possible. The sociologist must 
never forget that his business is, not to pass moral judgments on social facts, 


but to study those facts as they are. 


Proressor HOFFpDING, in replying: It is a very difficult question, that of 
the relation between sociology and ethics. It is many-sided. It is not quite 


easy to find a rather short expression to characterize it. 


lectureship in “ The Comparative Study of Social Institutions.” Dr. Wester- 
marck has almost ready for publication a work on comparative ethics, for which 
he has been preparing and accumulating material for more than half a generation. 
His preliminary research includes several years’ travel and investigation among 
the Arab tribes of Morocco. 
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Among the remarks put forth here, there is one which I regard as a most 
important one. It is the question of ethics as a science. It came from the 
chairman in this form: “Is ethics philosophy or science?” It was emphasized 
in Dr. Westermarck’s remarks. He would conceive ethics only as a depart- 
ment of sociology. I have not in my paper given my whole conception of 
ethical principles, or a scientific foundation for them. We have no one 
ethical system to which we can refer and say: “This is true ethics,” or, 
“Those acts are not ethical.” We have no science of ethics in the same sense 
as we have a science of mathematics or physics. There are still discussions 
going on as to how we come to the first principles in ethics. Dr. Westermarck 
said that all science is about facts, about something which exists and which 
we try to describe and explain; but I cannot see that there should be anything 
unscientific in an essay to develop the sequences of certain ideals, or aims, or 
motives, when these ideals, or aims, or motives are psychological and historical 
realities. That there are different ideals and aims at work is a difficulty, not 
only for my view, but also for Dr. Westermarck’s. I should think that Dr. 
Westermarck would find himself in some difficulty if he says: “This is a 
moral consciousness.” There are many moral consciousnesses at different and 
at the same time. In our own time there are very different and opposing moral 
consciousnesses. We have an example in the differences between Tolstoi and 
his antagonists. Can a sociologist take one single form, one special determined 
form, and say that this is the true moral consciousness? Here the problem 
comes again. It is not to be put aside, and on this point there will always be 
a certain independence for ethics. 

One of the speakers raised a question about teleology, which, so far as I 
understood it, was this: How can we say that the teleological point of view 
has another importance in ethics than in sociology? I touched on the point 
in my paper, because it is a way of casting light on the relation between soci- 
ology and ethics. Sociology is a science which only describes and explains 
facts. It ought, therefore, to follow the same methods as natural science, and 
sociology, as such, cannot know anything about aims, and ends, and ideals. If 
a sociologist makes use of an end, or an aim, he does so only methodologically. 
If the biologist supposes that there are certain aims which an organism shall 
serve, that is a method for scientific study; but biology cannot tell us why 
organisms are in the world. In ethics we begin with aims and ends as psy- 
chological realities. There are aims after which we are striving; and if in 
their pursuit we attain a certain knowledge of means and ways, we cannot, 
without contradicting ourselves, abstain from following the rules of action in 
doing, thinking, and feeling, which are consequences of this knowledge. 
Socrates, the founder of ethics, applied this method. 
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REVIEWS 
deutschen Stadte: Geschildert nach den Ergebnissen der 
ersten deutschen Stadteausstellung zu Dresden, 1903. Edited 
by Dr. JUR. ET PHIL. RoperT WutTTkKE, Professor at the 
Dresden Institute of Technology. Vol. I, Text, pp. xliv + 
892 (royal 8vo); Vol. II, Illustrations, pp. viii+ 455 (827 
plates, large 4to). Leipzig: Friedrich Brandstetter, 1904. 
Mk. 30. 

This book is a compilation of studies made at the municipal 
exposition held at Dresden in 1903, by specialists in the several 
departments included. Recognizing the great value of the First 
German Municipal Exposition, and knowing that much of the 
material there exhibited would become inaccessible, or nearly so, at 
the end of the exposition, the directors encouraged this work from 
the beginning. They also devoted a considerable sum toward the 
cost of publication. The exposition presented the acme of municipal 
attainment in Germany, and these studies give us the best discussion 
that we have had of municipal conditions in that country. 

The field covered is so large and varied that it would be beyond 
the power of one person to investigate thoroughly all of the numer- 
ous departments. The editor, therefore, wisely decided to give full 
charge of each department to some man especially competent to dis- 
cuss it. The treatment of each subject has been left to the judgment 
of the man writing it, so one need not look for relative values. 
What is hereby lost in sequence and unity is, however, counter- 
balanced by a gain in accuracy and adequacy. 

Some of the material is historical, but the major part is of present, 
practical value ; for the cities of Germany have had a better organized 
governmental machinery than have those of almost any other country, 
and they have gone into the study of their problems systematically. 

Professor Wuttke gives a short historical sketch of municipal 
progress in Germany, leading up to an account of the exposition 
which presented a picture of the last three decades of advance. 

Dr. Kuhfahl treats of municipal government and administration, 
showing the variations in the several German states. He includes 
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the point, omitted by most American writers on this topic, that there 
is some rivalry, and even friction, between the council and magis- 
trates, and that politics does sometimes play its part. 

According to Professor Gurlitt, city-building was first developed 
in emulation of foreign progress, but was later adapted to German 
requirements. Typical examples of changes made in old city plans, 
as well as many new plans, are used to illustrate the principles set 
forth. 

Professor Schumacher traces the architectural development of the 
cities after a long period of unproductiveness. He shows the attitude 
of the municipal officials toward architecture and its effect upon the 
city, through the erection of public buildings, the preservation of the 
historic character of the city —by protecting its old buildings and, 
in some cases, by making modern buildings conform in style to this 
older architecture — and through the regulations and restrictions of 
the building department. This monograph shows that the author 
maintains a very sane attitude toward style, character, and utility in 
architecture. 

Oberbaukommissar Gruner refers to the city plan as one of the 
most important functions of the Baupolizei, though not always in its 
hands. Then he turns to a discussion of the duties more naturally 
connected with the department: care of the security of buildings 
erected or in process of erection, including sanitary conditions and 
fire-resisting properties, and the many other building regulations 
which, in German cities, are formulated and enforced. 

Herr von Welck, after giving the results of a study of housing 
statistics, divides the subject of housing into two parts: the care of 
dwelling-houses — keeping them clean, repaired, and free from over- 
crowding —and the building of new dwellings by the municipalities 
or by building societies, with such aid from the municipalities as 
grants of land, relief from taxation, etc. 

Dr. von Seidlitz has an article on the art of the exposition, the 
models, mayors’ chairs, and the like. He turns also to a slight dis- 
cussion of architecture as suggested by the models, plans, paintings, 
and photographs exhibited at Dresden. The treatment of archi- 
tecture is, however, not nearly so good as is Professor Schumacher’s. 

Under ‘“ Gartenanlagen” Bertram treats of trees in streets and 
squares, parks, general gardening, and landscape gardening in the 
cities. It is the modern, closely built, industrial centers that first feel 
the need of municipal activities in this field. The author sketches the 
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growth of the art of gardening, especially as developed by the muni- 
cipalities ; and gives an interesting account of the organization of the 
gardening department and an excellent discussion of the methods 
employed in the work. 

Municipal public-service industries were represented by only three 
or four examples at the exposition. These are sufficient basis, how- 
ever, for Dr. Wiedefeldt to give a good presentation of the German 
attitude toward municipalization, which because of peculiarities in 
German municipal government differs from the attitude of any other 
country. 

Gas-works are sometimes municipalized, but often are in private 
hands; so a searching study of the subject is not included in the 
monograph just mentioned, but is left to Oberingenieur Ho6ffner. 
His treatment of gas-works is technical, but it attracts one because it 
is so evidently the work of a competent man. The author begins with 
a history of the development of gas lighting and covers the whole 
field, including the newest means of city lighting. 

Professor Kiibler treats similarly of electricity in the cities. This 
study is of especial interest, perhaps, because of the position the 
Germans have held in the field of electricity, and because the author 
is a professor at the Dresden Institute of Technology. 

Although the water-works exhibit at Dresden was very interest- 
ing, it was by no means complete, according to Oberingenieur Grahn. 
In the first part of his paper, therefore, he presents a carefully 
planned account of German water-works in general; and in the 
second part he discusses the exhibit. 

The centralization and municipalization of the meat supply fur- 
nish the material of Dr. Edelmann’s paper. The history of the move- 
ment toward municipalization; the administration of the cattle 
markets and slaughter-houses; plans and equipment of the same, 
including the water supply, drainage system, etc.; inspection of 
cattle and meat inspection — these are some of the points included. 
A striking feature is furnished by the establishments for slaughtering 
dogs and horses for the meat market, to be found in Breslau, Chem- 
nitz, Munich, Offenbach, Plauen, Solingen, Stolp, and elsewhere. 

The demands of traffic and hygiene made necessary the develop- 
ment of the department of public works, says Oberbaurat Klette, in 
giving an historical sketch of Tiefbau. This covers a very large 
and extremely important field: paving, drainage, sewerage, sewage 
disposal, harbors and docks, etc. The subject is itself of vital impor- 
tance and is competently presented. 
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It seems strange that the subject of bridges should receive special 
treatment in an article over twenty-five pages in length. It should 
surely have been incorporated into one of the other divisions —as, 
indeed, architecture would more properly have been included in the 
discussion of municipal art. There is, however, a well-defined plan 
which is followed, and, aside from the criticism just suggested, the 
subject is well treated. 

Cleanliness, drainage, removal of waste, supply of pure water, 
etc., form the basis of public health promotion, according to Pro- 
fessor Nowack. He lays stress upon cleanliness, not only of the per- 
son, but of the clothing, the dwelling, foods, etc. He shows that the 
emphasis laid upon hygienic measures by the municipal authorities 
has served to reduce the death-rate of cities below that of the country. 
He implies that the next step in furthering the health of the cities is 
to promote hygienic measures in the country. By thus working for 
the general public health all concerned will be benefited, because the 
unsanitary district, whether in the city or in the country, is a possible 
source of danger for all who come to it or who use its products. 

A separate section is devoted to a paper on the sanitary police, by 
Dr. Flinzer. This department has charge of the promotion and main- 
tenance of sanitary conditions, and the prevention and removal of 
anything producing unhealthful conditions. The water supply, for 
example, is in their hands. They have charge of sewerage, the 
removal of offal, and the like. Smoke prevention is also a part of the 
work of the sanitary police, as are street-cleaning, garbage collection, 
inspection of dwellings, care of contagious diseases, inspection of 
foods — including milk, meat, fish — and other measures for promot- 
ing the public health. 

A study of hospitals, most praiseworthy for its carefulness and 
thoroughness, is given by Dr. Schmaltz. 

Herr Lingner presents a monograph upon the special exhibit 
which was prepared under his direction: “ Volkskrankheiten und 
ihre Bekampfung.” The exhibit was of an essentially popular nature, 
rather than of municipal or technical interest. The result aimed at 
was the education of the common people regarding the most prevalent 
diseases as an aid to hygienic and sanitary progress. 

The “ Samariter ” who have voluntary associations for rendering 
aid to the injured also had a special exhibit, and Dr. Menzel has 
a paper devoted to a study of their organization and methods of work. 

The important position of education as a basis for all advance, 
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whether social, commercial, or political, is recognized by the Ger- 
mans. Dr. Lyon’s excellent study of “General Education” is, 
however, confined to the public school system, omitting art galleries, 
museums, libraries and reading-rooms, and other means of adult 
education. 

Trade schools and commercial schools are given a separate sec- 
tion in the care of Gewerbeschuldirector Kuhnow. They are, pos- 
sibly, sufficiently separate in administration and purpose from the 
regular schools to warrant the prominence thus given them. They 
are undoubtedly important enough to deserve special treatment. 

Public charities have been so long well administered in Germany 
that Dr. Bohmert’s paper is sure to arouse general interest. The 
broad development of the work and the more or less “ paternal” 
attitude of the government, whether state or municipal, necessitate 
inclusion of a very large field in this discussion. In order to cover 
the ground, the author has been compelled to pass over many impor- 
tant subjects with little more than mere mention, though he presents 
the salient points of most of them and discusses a few of the very 
important. It may be noted, in passing, that the second part of this 
paper, devoted to public welfare, includes municipal employment 
bureaus, reading-rooms, libraries, domestic-science instruction (in 
the schools), etc. 

Dr. Koch deals with the subject of finances and the city debt, as 
affected by the many undertakings of the municipalities — some 
income-producing, some not profit-bearing. This subject is impor- 
tant and worth study because of the great activity of the German 
municipalities in charitable, communal improvements as well as in 
paying enterprises. It is interesting to see how a municipality 
finances these various undertakings, and Dr. Koch has written a very 
competent paper. 

The space devoted to public savings-banks .and pawn-shops 
would make one think this one of the most important activities of 
the municipalities; but, as stated before, each author has been left 
to his own devices, so one must not expect relative emphasis. The 
writer, Dr. Ritthausen, is director of the Dresden municipal savings- 
bank, and his statements may therefore be taken as authoritative. 

The police are under direct state control, but, because of their 
close connection with the cities, and because many of their functions 
are the direct outcome of city conditions, there is some propriety in 
including the paper by Dr. Weingart in a work on the German cities. 
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One of the interesting subjects discussed by Dr. Weingart is the 
dactyloscopic, or finger-print, system of identification of criminals. 
This system was first introduced into Great Britain and her colonies 
in 1901. Dresden has recently adopted it, and it is the opinion of the 
author that its great advantages over the Bertillon system will soon 
relegate the latter to a secondary or merely auxiliary position. 

The development of the fire department and a discussion of its 
present position, as shown by the municipal exposition, are given by 
Brandmeister Mittmann. 

A valuable discussion of the bookkeeping necessary for a munici- 
pality which undertakes large business enterprises, by Dr. Kuhfahl, 
follows. 

The presentation of methods and data of the statistical depart- 
ments, by Dr. Seutemann, shows the importance of such departments 
in municipal administration. The treatment is hardly adequate in all 
points, though the article is suggestive. 

The second volume is a worthy supplement to the first, containing 
over eight hundred reproductions of views, plans, sketches, diagrams, 
and statistical tables and charts from the exposition — the major part 
of them being published here for the first time. 

Several studies of German municipal conditions have appeared in 
this country — some more carefully prepared than others; but here 
we have an authoritative work by trained men who are students of 
the practical affairs of city government and all that pertains thereto. 
Each, dealing with his own department, gives us a presentation of 
German problems and of the German way of dealing with them. 
The Dresden exposition gave these specialists an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity to make comparative studies of material which up to that time 
was inaccessible or nearly so. 

The book is by no means ephemeral because it commemorates an 
exposition, for it deals with specific, living, important problems. 

Howarp WoopHEap. 

Tue UNIversiIty OF CHICAGO. 


Psychology: An Introductory Study of the Structure and Func- 
tion of Human Consciousness. By JAMES ROWLAND 
ANGELL, Head of the Department of Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1904. 
Pp. vii + 402. $1.50. 

The book under consideration is one which fills a very genuine 
and widely felt need in the psychological world. Its great merit can 
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be stated in a word. It is a treatise sufficiently elementary to be 
used as a textbook for an introductory class, which succeeds in 
co-ordinating the outcome of the analysis of the content of conscious- 
ness with the functional interpretaion of those contents which alone 
can give them rational organization and meaning. The failure of 
previous textbooks to accomplish this end satisfactorily has been 
largely due to the transitional stage of the subject itself. The stress 
of psychological activity, and the most striking and definite results 
obtained up to within a very recent period, have been in the realm of 
the analysis of the content of consciousness. So true is this that 
there is in many quarters a tendency to regard a complete statement 
of content as the only goal of psychology. It is only with the grow- 
ing importance of the conception of evolution, involving, as it does, 
the idea of a human individual as an organism in vital relationship 
with its environment, that the necessity for interpreting the products 
of psychological analysis in the light of the functions of the organism 
in which they play a part has been generally recognized. The text- 
books, representing, as they do, the best-established and most thor- 
oughly organized phases of the subject, have laid so much stress on 
content analysis, especially in the field of cognition, where it has 
been most complete, that the occasional suggestions of a functional 
standpoint have left the poor beginner wondering what possible 
connection there could be between such facts as sensation, percep- 
tion, memory, or imagination, and the notion of an organism adapt- 
ing itself to an environment. It is exactly this connection which the 
present textbook makes. The fortunate student of the future who is 
brought up on it will end his introductory work with a unified view 
of the structure and function of consciousness which has come to 
most of the previous generation only after a considerable period of 
additional work. Even an instructor who appreciates the funda- 
mental importance of the functional point of view, and endeavors to 
impart it to his class, finds himself very much hampered by being 
obliged to use a textbook based chiefly on a content analysis. 

In his preface the author acknowledges his indebtedness to both 
James and Dewey. The influence of Dewey is most evident in the 
general standpoint, and that of James in many of the details of 
treatment. In comparison with James’s classic textbook, it has, 
however, two advantages — in its completeness and in its systematic 
unity. The affective processes, which James nowhere mentions, here 
receive due treatment, and many minor omissions in the older text- 
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book are filled in. It produces nothing of the impression which even 
those of us who are ardent admirers of James must deplore, that 
each chapter is a treatise upon a separate subject only distantly related 
to the others. The unity of all conscious processes is made a central 
idea in the treatment of each one. 

The plan of the book is not new, but it is one which is well 
adapted to bring out the point of view from which it is written. The 
first two chapters, on the “ Problems and Methods of Psychology ” 
and on “ The Psycho-physical Organism and the Nervous System,” 
are introductory. The main subdivisions of the subject-matter proper 
are as follows: chaps. 3 and 4 contain a general discussion of the 
nature of consciousness and its relation to neural action; chaps. 5-12 
deal with cognitive processes; chaps. 13 and 14 have to do with the 
affective aspect of consciousness; chaps. 15-22 are concerned with 
the conative aspect, including emotion ; and the final chapter, 23, is a 
discussion of the self. A definite order of presentation is followed in 
each chapter. It may be stated in the author’s own words thus: 

We have made it a general practice to begin our study of a given mental 
process by analyzing its more conspicuous and characteristic features, and then, 
with this as a starting-point, we have turned back to trace, wherever we could, 
the genesis and function of the process in the individual, or in the race 
(p. 340). 

The fundamental point of view, which is consistently elaborated 
throughout the rest of the book, is simply and clearly stated in the 
first two chapters of the Psychology proper, chap. 3 on the “ General 
Relations of Consciousness to Neural Action,” and chap. 4 on 
“Attention, Discrimination, and Association.” It is in brief as 
follows: Consciousness is the device by means of which the organism 
is able to bring about new co-ordinations whenever the old ones 
become inadequate. In so far as adaptations are perfect, they involve 
no consciousness, but are purely automatic or reflex acts. In any 
given situation involving consciousness there are certain forms of 
reaction (at the outset merely the inherited ones) which can be 
brought to bear, but they need reorganization in order to fulfil suc- 
cessfully the demand made upon the organism. It is at the point 
where the organized reactions fail and need modification that con- 
sciousness appears. Its nature is determined by the sort of obstacle 
to be overcome. The first of the two chapters under discussion deals 
with habit, or the organized aspect of adaptation, while the second 
is concerned with the attentive, or organizing side. 
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The point which calls for special mention in the author’s excellent 
treatment of habit is the very clear and simple exposition of the nature 
of the process by which the successful portion of the more or less 
random reaction to a stimulus which always characterizes the early 
stages of the formation of a habit, gets selected and impressed upon 
the organism, while the nonessential portions gradually disappear. 
His statement of it is that the successful movement is the one 
which reinforces the stimulus which is absorbing attention. This 
reinforcement in turn maintains the movement. The two experi- 
ences thus stand out more vividly in consciousness than any of the 
accompanying ones, and in this way become associated. The gradual 
disappearance of the superfluous movements is accounted for by the 
fact that, as the new pathway becomes firmly established, it is 
increasingly able to carry off all the nervous discharge occasioned 
by the stimulus. This theory is a very decided advance over the 
vague formula that the pleasure of the successful reaction serves ta 
stamp it into the nervous system. Baldwin almost hits this formula- 
tion in his Mental Development, but fails to mention the fact that it 
is the vividness of the two experiences which accounts for their 
association. 

The chapter on attention seems to the reviewer one of the most 
admirable, as well as one of the most important, in the book. 
“ Attention” is defined as merely a name for the operation of the 
central and most active portion of the field of consciousness. The 
point in the adaptation at which most activity of consciousness is 
centered is always the point of greatest stress and failure in the 
adaptation. The various problems with regard to attention are 
taken up in turn, and discussed in the light of its functional signifi- 
cance. Its teleological nature is evident from the fact that it always 
occurs as a means to accomplishing some given end for the organ- 
ism. The author’s analysis of attention resolves it into the three 
forms recognized by Stout—voluntary, involuntary, and non- 
voluntary or spontaneous. Like Stout, he rejects the misleading 
term “ passive attention” on the ground that all attention is essen- 
tially active. His important addition to Stout’s treatment of the 
topic consists in his functional explanation of the three forms of 
attention. Spontaneous attention is fundamental and represents the 
inherited reactions of early infancy and the effortless acts of atten- 
tion throughout life. Both voluntary and involuntary attention 
involve the presence of an intention to attend, and imply previous 
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experience. Involuntary attention is merely the case in which the 
deeply rooted primitive forms of reaction assert themselves in spite 
of the presence of later acquired tendencies. The brief duration of 
attention has its functional significance in the fact that attention is 
the conscious phase of some particular adaptation which as a single 
act could last but a short time. Since only one situation at a time 
can be dealt with, attention must be a unified function. Genuine 
distribution is impossible, but the situation may be a complex one, 
involving a complex state of consciousness. Finally, the intimate 
relation between attention and the processes of discrimination and 
association is brought out by showing that they are merely the 
analytic and synthetic phases of the act of attention. 

The treatment of cognition begins with sensations, including a 
description of the sense-organs, and then passes on to discuss per- 
ception in general, perceptions of time and space, imagination, mem- 
ory, conception, and reasoning. The separate treatment usually 
accorded to association in this connection is omitted, because associa- 
tion itself is regarded as one of the aspects of attention, while its 
results are merely neural habit. Its function is explained in con- 
nection with each of the cognitive processes in which it plays a part. 
The distinctive feature in these chapters is found in the application 
of the functional standpoint from which the book is written to each 
of the forms of cognition. While the purely content analysis is not 
in the least neglected, there is in addition a functional explanation 
in terms of the particular sort of need on the part of the organism 
which called each form into existence. The chapters on conception 
and reasoning go more deeply tto the problem of the nature of the 
judgment, and its relation to conception and to inductive and deduct- 
ive inference, than is usual in an introductory textbook. While these 
portions would doubtless be somewhat difficult for the beginner, they 
form a valuable introduction to the problems of logic. 

The discussion of the affective processes is becomingly conserva- 
tive, in view of the chaotic condition still existing in the psychologi- 
cal formulations of affection. The view presented is the one which 
has the largest following at present: that affection is a content 
element of consciousness having but two qualities, agreeableness and 
disagreeableness. There is, however, no dogmatizing on the subject. 
The author frankly states that he is following “ the indication of the 
facts best established today, with a mental willingness to rehabilitate 
the conception whenever it may become conclusively inadequate ” 


(p. 260). 
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The first three chapters of the section on conation deal with 
reflex, instinctive, and automatic acts; the next two, with emotion ; 
and the last three, with volitional action. The emotions are included 
in this section, rather than in the preceding one on affective processes, 
because the author adopts a modified version of the James—Lange 
theory of the emotions, and is therefore logically forced to deal with 
the simpler forms of action before discussing emotion. The treatment 
of the emotions does justice to their affective aspect, and further 
modifies James’s formulation by adopting Dewey’s view that emotion 
is constituted, not by a mere instinctive reaction which is felt, but 
by the conflict between two or more possible instinctive reactions. 
The sketch of the development of volition is exceedingly clear and 
convincing, and serves to emphasize the unity of conscious processes 
with reference to activity. The experience of effort is explained as 
an emotion, rather than as a psychic force, and the freedom of the 
will is made to depend not upon the amount of effort which may be 
exerted in any given case, but on the successful co-ordination of 
impulses with reference to ends. 

It remains to say a word about the chapter on the nervous system. 
This seems to the reviewer the least successful portion of the book. 
It has the defect of being so condensed that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to students who had had no previous training in the anatomy 
of the nervous system. Occasionally its extreme condensation pro- 
duces lack of clearness. If the chapter could have been increased in 
length, it seems as though it might have been made enough clearer to 
more than compensate for the additional pages. Its use as it stands 
would certainly require a great deal to be supplied by the instructor. 
On one very minor point the most recent data are not given. It 
quotes the old estimate of the total number of neurones in the nervous 
system, three thousand millions, whereas the more recent estimate 
is that there are at least eleven thousand millions... The average 
volume of the cell-body computed upon this basis differs from the one 
given. The chapter has, however, the virtue of bringing together 
the niaterial on the nervous system which it is possible to require of 
an elementary class, and that is something which had not been done 
before. 

HELEN BrapForRD THOMPSON. 

Mount Horyoke CoLvece. 


1 Donaldson, in Wood's Reference Hand-Book of the Medical Sciences, 
Vol. II, p. 318. 
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An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measure- 
ments. By Epwarp L. THornprke. New York: The 
Science Press, 1904. Pp. xii + 212. 


Professor Thorndike has prepared this book primarily as an aid 
in doing statistical work of the sort required in laboratories of experi- 
mental psychology. While he says in the preface that he “has had 
in mind the needs of students of economics, sociology, and education, 
possibly even more than those of students of psychology, pure and 
simple,” it is not probable that many teachers of these other subjects 
will think the book so well adapted to their needs as one or two 
others that might be mentioned. This remark is no disparagement 
of the merits of Professor Thorndike’s manual in its own field. 
The kind of help needed by a student beginning to handle statistics 
is a few practical hints referring to the particular material with 
which he is dealing. When a discussion of statistical method is made 
so general as to be applicable to the gathering, tabulating, and pre- 
senting of figures of every sort, it necessarily becomes of little help 
to the tyro attempting to manipulate statistics of any particular kind. 
Therefore an elementary manual of statistical method in general 
would not be a good book for beginners. Professor Thorndike does 
not make the mistake of writing such a book. On the contrary, his 
discussion seems to be admirably adapted to meet the concrete 
puzzles that a young psychologist will meet. But because of this 
very adaptation to the needs of students of one sort, the book is not 
well adapted to students whose puzzles are of a somewhat different 
character. The principles and technique developed may be, as 
Professor Thorndike says, “ applicable to all the sciences which study 
variable phenomena,” but a student who is beginning his struggle 
with figures ought not to have laid upon him the additional burden 
of interpreting and applying a book on psychological measurements 
to his problems in economic or sociological measurements. On the 
contrary, a student who has acquired a considerable degree of skill 
in using statistical material of any kind will find profit in looking 
over this discussion. 

In its special field the book is worthy of a man who is a teacher 
as well as a psychologist. It begins simply, and by affording abun- 
dant material for the student to practice what the text preaches 
gradually develops in him capacity to master the more difficult later 
chapters. While the writer makes a point of keeping within the 
comprehension of young students, it may be noted that he has once 
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or twice to ask the reader “unfamiliar with higher algebra” to 
accept mathematical formulas on faith. The topics to which most 
attention is given are the choice of units of measurement; the 
measurement of individuals, of groups, of differences, of changes, 
and of relationships ; and the reliability of measurements and sources 
of error. Strong emphasis is laid upon tables of frequency. In 
statistical work involving the element of time this device is relatively 
less useful, and other methods of presentation not discussed by 

Professor Thorndike are more important. One good feature of the 

book is the scrupulous care taken to give all the data used in the 

illustrative examples, diagrams, and problems. The last chapter 
contains references for further study, and the appendix a multiplica- 

tion table up to 100 X 100, a table of square roots up to 1,000, and a 

collection of miscellaneous problems for additional practice. In 

reading the book two troublesome errors of the press were noticed 

On p. 57, Figs. 52 and 53 are wrongly numbered, unless the refer- 

ence on the next page is misprinted, and on p. 79 the reference to p. 

79 ought to read p. 74. 

Westey C. MITCHELL. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Library of Congress: A. L. A. Catalog. 8000 Volumes for a 
Popular Library, with Notes, 1904. Prepared by the New 
York State Library and the Library of Congress, under the 
auspices of the American Library Association Publishing 
toard. Editor: Metvit Dewey, Director New York State 
Library and Library School; Associate Editors: May 
Seymour, Education Librarian, New York State Library; 
Mrs. H. L. Extmenporr, Special Bibliographer, Buffalo 
Public Library. Part I, “ Classed;” Part II, “ Dictionary.” 
Washington: Government Printing Office, October, 1904. 

The A. L. A. Catalog is perhaps the most important book of the 
year in point of real social influence. Appearing as it does with the 
stamp of approval of the American Library Association, awarded 
high honor at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and made doubly 
valuable through the co-operation of the Library of Congress, which 
not only prints and liberally distributes the work, but has prepared 
printed catalogue cards for the entire collection, this Catalog must of 
necessity be the guide of the majority of American libraries, both 
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in a large part of their book selection and in their method of cata- 
loguing. It is certainly to be expected that the sociologist will recog- 
nize the immense influence this book must exercise indirectly on and 
through public opinion; for if the library be the organ of social 
memory, this Catalog will go far toward determining that part of 
social memory which shall abide above the threshold of social 
consciousness. 

The A. L. A. Library is avowedly not for the specialist. For this 
reason any critical discussion of the scope, classification, arrange- 
ment, and utility of the Catalog for the specialist in sociology is out 
of place. And yet, if the book is to be used by the specialist, it may 
be well that he know what not to expect to find there. 

As to the selection of titles, I shall make no criticism. The 
limitation of selection to strictly “in print” books explains many 
omissions, and while no one will be entirely satisfied with the list 
as it stands, yet it would be academic, if not doctrinaire, to stake 
one’s personal judgment against the intimate knowledge of such a 
body of librarians as have been drawn on for this purpose. It may 
be allowable, however, to suggest that the plan of including short 
alternate lists for more advanced study, such as are given in the 
philosophy class, might well have been used more freely. 

The Catalog consists of a class list, a public documents list, and 
a dictionary list, with the necessary accessories ; address list of pub- 
lishers, series abbreviations, authorities for notes, synopsis of the 
Dewey and Cutter classifications, and a subject index to the former. 

The class list gives full entries, names of publishers, price, con- 
tents note, a short “ apprisal ” note, and a symbol indicating whether 
the book is popular, readable, scholarly, a reference work, or for 
young readers. The notes are of great value for conciseness, definite 
description, and fair judgment. 

Under “ Sociology ” are listed 604 volumes, or 8 per cent. of the 
total number. This includes, however, all the social sciences, and 
excludes public documents, and works on social psychology (classed 
in 15), social ethics (in 17), sociology of religion (in 26 et al.), 
genetic sociology (in 571 and go1), social geography and description 
(in 91), social history (9), and biography (923). These omissions 
may indicate to some extent the inadequacy of the classification, as 
it stands, for the sociologist. It certainly fails to accomplish the 
supreme end of a classed list, i. e., a conspectus of the total field of 
any given science, logically arranged. The lack of close classifica- 
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tion will also be felt by the sociologist. A comparison with the 
method of the Bibliographia Universalis Economica makes this lack 
felt. There the re-entry of the title under all subjects of which it 
treats, and the very close classification, indicating the exact subject 
of the book, make the class list almost as particularized as an index. 

These shortcomings are made good to some extent by the second 
(dictionary) part of the Catalog, which serves as a sort of index to 
the first part. Here the classification is closer, more comprehensive, 
and more diversified. There are analyticals, more subject headings, 
sub-entries, sub-classification under large headings such as countries, 
and title and series entry where important. Public documents are 
included in the classification. Yet even here one looks in vain for 
such familiar terms as “demography,” “ social statistics,” “ genetic 
sociology,” “ social history,” “association,” “ comparative sociology,” 
etc., on all of which there are books included. 

Much of this criticism will doubtless apply only to the present 
edition of the book, and was caused by the haste in preparing it for 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. It is so good and so vitally 
needed a piece of work that one cannot but covet for it that perfec- 
tion which it approaches, but does not attain. 

FRANK L. Totman. 
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The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. By BALDWIN 
SPENCER AND F. J. Grrten. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1904. Pp. xxxv-+ 784. $6.50. 

The Native Tribes of South East Australia. By A. W. How1rt. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. xix + 819. 
$6.50. 

Spencer and Gillen’s earlier work, The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, was regarded by sociologists, on its appearance about four 
years ago, as throwing more light on the origins or society than any 
ethnological work which had appeared, perhaps, within a generation, 
and the appearance of works of similar importance in the same field 
and covering neighboring territory was hardly anticipated. But the 
same writers have now issued another volume of equal interest and 
scientific value, and Mr. Howitt, who has worked in southeast 
Australia for forty years, and who has already made numerous 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the natives, has now 
brought together the results of his studies in a final form. And in 
one respect, at least —the treatment of the personality of the Aus- 
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tralian and the intimate side of his life — his book seems to me more 
satisfactory than those of Spencer and Gillen. 

Spencer and Gillen have confirmed in these later studies the gen- 
eral conclusions reached in their study of the more central tribes, 
and have brought further and more detailed evidence to bear on their 
earlier statements that among the central Australian tribes (1) the 
members of a totem eat sparingly of the totem, with a view to 
increasing the numbers of their totemic animal for the benefit of 
members of other totems; (2) that no connection is recognized 
between reproduction and sexual life, all children being regarded as 
reincarnations of ancestors or alcheringa; and (3) that group mar- 
riage exists in a modified form. The volume is enriched by no less 
than 315 illustrations, for the most part reproductions of photo- 
graphs, two plates, and a map. 

While performing the same service, so far as it concerns social 
organization, tribal and ceremonial life, marriage, etc., for the south- 
eastern tribes which Spencer and Gillen have performed for the 
central tribes, Howitt has supplied, both from his lifelong acquaint- 
ance with the natives and by the aid of a large number of 
correspondents resident among the aborigines, some information 
(particularly in his chapter on “ Various Customs’”’) greatly desired 
by the student of society, and not to be found elsewhere. His 
chapter on “ Tribal Government” is particularly significant, demon- 
strating as it does that, contrary to general teaching, the Australians 
have definitely recognized head-men, whether we call them chiefs or 
not; and his chapter on “ Messengers and Message Sticks’ demon- 
strates that the native has a somewhat definitely developed system of 
communication through the medium of notched sticks—a system 
which may be fairly compared with the Peruvian quipu, or string 
writing. 

Mr. Howitt’s book is also richly illustrated, and an appendix 
contains a valuable collection of Australian legends. 

W. I. THomas. 


The Russo-Japanese Conflict: Its Causes and Issues. By K. 
AsAKAWA. With an Introduction by FREDERICK WELLS 
Illustrated. New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1904. $2. 

No subject of a neutral power could have written a more impar- 
tial account of the long diplomatic engagement which preceded the 
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outbreak of hostilities in the far East. To the judicial attitude the 
author adds a thorough acquaintance with his material, enabling him 
to fortify his argument with a running commentary of authentic 
documents. But such merits we demand in these days from every 
chronicler who desires to impose his authority upon us. The special 
and quite unusual virtue of this book is the elimination of moral 
standards and patriotic sentiment from the discussion of a present- 
day conflict. Manchuria and Korea are introduced to us as regions 
where Russia and Japan must of necessity meet in an encounter, with 
regard to which it is as useless to take a high moral tone as to invoke 
the pity of a cannon ball. This cool, practical, and manly quality in 
this Japanese scholar falls in with all we hear of Japanese statesmen 
and generals, and augurs well for the eventual triumph of the Orient. 
FERDINAND SCHWILL. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Three Model Villages in Japan.— In the twenty-first year of Meiji 
(1887), The City, Town, and Village Regulations” were issued, and the founda- 
tion of local self-government was established. These regulations were in no small 
degree modeled after those of the western countries, but at the same time the 
utmost care was taken to encourage public spirit and to develop good old customs. 
In fact, the spirit of national unity which had been fostered during these twenty- 
five centuries since the foundation of the empire was the original element out of 
which the present system of local self-government was developed. Only a short 
time has elapsed since these regulations were issued, and our country is now in 
the midst of improvement in this respect; and yet there are not wanting certain 
exemplary village communities, which may be regarded as model villages, worthy 
of imitation by others. Selecting the best of these model villages, we get the 
following three, and now proceed to describe some of their chief features: 

1. Minamoto Village, Sanbu County, Chiba Prefecture—— The prosperity of a 
community owes much, of course, to the efforts of its authorities, but unless the 
people of the community co-operate for the same end, its prosperity is not to be 
expected. Especially where natural resources are wanting, this co-operation is the 
more important to secure the wealth and prosperity of the whole community. The 
most remarkable in this respect is Minamoto Village, in Sanbu County, in Chiba 
Prefecture. 

[his is only a small village of some three hundred houses, but its administra 
tion is in perfect order, and there are many things noteworthy. For instance, one 
of the most remarkable things in the village is the way in which the passbooks of 
the villagers are kept. Almost all the people of the village unite in saving all the 
money they can, and deposit their savings as postal deposits in the village post 
office, and the passbooks are kept, not in the homes of the depositors, as is the 
case everywhere else, but in the post-office itself. Moreover, instead of the vil- 
lagers going to the post-office, the authorities come to gather the deposits. And, 
again, when recently “ war loan bonds” were issued, this little village subscribed 
for a certain amount, and that at above par in every case. Such is the spirit of 
union in this little village. Again, this spirit is exhibited in the election of public 
men. From the election of the members of the House of Representatives to that 
of the members of the village council, all the villagers get together, deliberate over 
the matter, nominate one well-qualified candidate, and promise to vote for him. 
Is this not a beautiful spirit of union? And the result of such spirit is naturally 
seen in the well-ordered administration of the village. 

The common schoo! of the village stands by the side of the village office, and 
it is painted with red ochre, so that the building may last for a long time. The 
school has the education fund of the village. One of the villagers contributed 
1,000 yen, and that became the occasion of other villagers doing the same thing, 
and now the fund amounts to 12,000 yen, the interest of which is enough to sup- 
port the school at present. Consequently no tuition fee is charged. Another thing 
remarkable in the educational administration of the village is the fact that there 
is not one child in the whole village that does not go to school. Such is the extent 
to which education is encouraged. 

As to agriculture, Gokurakuji, a division of the village, has done the most. 
Rice is the main cereal produced, as in other parts of Japan. The buying of 
manure, the selection of seeds, and the improvement of the nursery beds of rice 
plants are done through the vote of the whole village. A few years ago the village 
received an honor flag from the Agricultural Council of the prefecture, and since 
then it has continued to keep the same honor year after year. As additional work, 
every house plants trees, the result of which is also remarkable. 
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And again, to make the village’s self-government firm, a scheme has been 
adopted to raise a village fund of 10,ov0 yen, and it is already in process of 
execution. 

2. Imnatori Village, Kamo County, Shizuoka Prefecture— Though rich in 
natural resources, if men who strive to utilize them and turn them to best 
advantage be wanting, prosperity cannot be hoped for. In Inatori Village, Kamo 
County, Shizuoka Prefecture, we find pioneer men who make it their business to 
promote the prosperity and independence of their village. 

If we go from the harbor of Shimoda, in the southern extremity of the Izu 
peninsula, northward some ten miles, passing through more than ten winding 
mountain paths, we come to luxuriant forests. These are the forests of Inatori 
Village. These forests are mostly of pine trees, and were planted for the purpose 
of producing a village fund of 250,000 yen. At first the people of the village con- 
sidered the plan too vague and foolish, and only a few approved the scheme. But 
the pioneer of the village, Matakichi Tamura, succeeded in persuading his fellow- 
villagers to plant the young pine trees. Unfortunately, this first attempt proved a 
failure, most of the young trees withering away. So the opposition of the villagers 
was increased, and there seemed no hope left for a second trial. However, 
Tamura was dauntless. He went around, spade in hand, and himself planted trees 
everywhere, and at the same time encouraged the stubborn people to do the same 
thing. He said: ‘“ Trees should not be planted by the hand only, but also by the 
heart.” By this he meant that they must be planted and reared carefully — nay, 
kindly, as it were. At last his efforts were not in vain, and the result is the 
luxuriant forest around the village. 

Again, on our entrance to the village, we see some three hundred men and 
women assiduously working in several scores of boats. These people are gathering 
the Tokoroten-gusa, a kind of edible seaweed,which may be called the most 
important natural resource of the place. Indeed, this, too, is the result of 
co-operation. The net profit of the last five years from this source alone amounted 
to more than 3,500 yen, more than 40 per cent. of which has been deposited as a 
school fund, while a portion has been constituted a village fund and has been 
invested in land. 

The uncommonly prosperous administration of the village owes much, of 
course, to its rich natural resources, and yet at the same time it owes not a little 
to the untiring efforts and indefatigable spirit of Tamura. He had been the vil- 
lage master for six years, during which time he always lived in the village office 
and sacrificed his private affairs for the sake of the prosperity of the village. No 
one could excel him in earnestness and faithfulness. But one day he thought and 
said to himself: ‘It is easy to coerce by public authority, but if the people are 
not intelligent enough, success, though once attained, cannot last long. Certainly 
it is my duty as a private villager to develop the real strength of the people.” So 
he left the village office, to return no more, took off his uniform, and let his wife 
burn it. Since then he has devoted himself to the improvement of agriculture and 
to the general prosperity of Iriya; that is, the division of the village in which he 
lives. He has tried to be virtuous himself and to induce others to be virtuous also. 
First of all, he established a “‘ meeting of house-masters.” There he gave lectures 
on agricultural, economical, educational, and moral subjects. In this manner he 
formed his plans and schemes. As the main product the raising of silk-worms was 
encouraged, and as an additional product the cultivation of oranges was taken up. 
Every year 10 per cent. of the whole profit is deposited under the name of “ long 
peace-giving money,” a sort of reserve fund. 

In this way the farmers were encouraged. But if household help be wanting, 
it could not be called satisfactory. So he began a “ meeting of mothers,” where he 
lectures on home education, housekeeping, etc. To encourage mothers, there is a 
vote for the best girls, and each girl who has the honor of being elected is pre- 
sented with a work-box which is to be taken to her new home. It is no wonder 
that the people of the neighboring villages apply to these girls for marriage. 

The meeting for mothers is not enough. So a “ meeting of daughters” was 
started. Housekeeping and sewing are taught, and lectures on morals are also 
given. 
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Such has been the work which Tamura has done for his village. The resuit 
of all this is the fact that there is not a criminal, and almost no case of divorce, 
in the whole village. Moreover, we see many noteworthy things in the administra- 
tion of the village. Industrial, engineering, and sanitary matters are improving. 
Agricultural improvements, the repair of roads, the building of a hospital and 
aqueduct, are all forthcoming. And every one of these is the result of the untiring 
efforts of Matakichi Tamura. 

But the administration of Inatori Village is not wholly to be ascribed to 
Matakichi Tamura alone. There is a philanthropist in the village, who is a big 
landlord. He is rich enough to devote his life to social and political relief and 
improvement. Police, legal, and prison matters owe much to this man’s efforts and 
generosity. And concerning agriculture, the veteran farmer, another Tamura, who 
has done not a little for the present prosperity of the village, must be especially 
mentioned. As to education, there is the school-master, who with single- 
heartedness has devoted himself to the education of the village for these twenty 
years. Almost every child goes to school. The people of the whole village are 
enlightened and intelligent. They are remarkable for their good manners. The 
spiritual health of the community is not the only thing cared for, for the physical 
health is also looked after. Goro Nishiyama is the hospital master, and he is 
uncommonly skilful and faithful in his duty. The sanitary conditions of the village 
have nothing to be criticised. Local diseases have died away. The village council, 
deeply thankful for his efforts, unanimously voted to present the hospital building 
and all its appendages to this doctor as his well-earned reward. The doctor's 
faithfulness and the villagers’ good deeds are both worth mentioning. 

Formerly this village was numbered among the poorest villages of the province 
of Izu, the taxes being seldom paid punctually. But at present this same village 
has changed and is counted among the three model villages in the whole country, 
and this has been accomplished by the utilization of natural resources through the 
efforts of the pioneer men of the village. 

3. Oide Village, Natori County, Miyagi Prefecture— Finally, we mention 
Oide Village, in Natori County, in Miyagi Prefecture. Though natural resources 
like those of Inatori are wanting, and co-operation like that of Minamoto Village is 
not forthcoming, yet, mainly through the efforts of the village master, Oide Village 
has won the laurel of being a model village. It was originally a poor, insignificant 
village. But since the present village master has come into his office, he has done 
and is doing his utmost for its welfare. The name of the master is Shiroemon 
Nagao, and he loves his villagers as a father does his children. If a stranger 
comes to the village office, he will see a rude-looking farmer. If the stranger asks 
him whether the village master is in, that farmer will answer: “I am the village 
master.” This shows what sort of a man he is. In conversing with him, the 
stranger will be further surprised to find that what he says about the village 
administration is correct, and that his well-developed common-sense has led to 
many excellent plans and schemes for the village. He is a man of patience and 
self-respect, and devotes himself wholly to the good of the village. Hence no 
wonder that his administration is successful. As his co-operator we find the village 
school-master, Hidefuku Moniwa. For the last thirty years this man has been the 
school-master of the village. He is so ardent in his work that, if any of his pupils 
are absent from school, he himself on his way from school visits the home of the 
absent pupil and inquires the reason of his absence, and warns the pupil and his 
parents against idleness. The result is that the percentage of the school attend- 
ance of the village is much more favorable than that of other villages. Except the 
blind and deaf mutes, there is almost no child that does not go to school. 

Not only in education, but also in sanitary, engineering, and industrial matters, 
arrangements are all satisfactorily made. Among these, industry is regarded as 
specially important, and the idea that industry is the source of prosperity per- 
meates the mind of the villagers. They mean to co-operate and neglect no available 
resource. The extension of the arable land, improvements in the cultivation of 
rice and barley, and the use of horses in cultivation, are ail encouraged and 
practiced. The cultivation of mulberries is also encouraged, and efforts are being 
made to develop the raising of silk-worms and the production of silk. And extra 
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work is also encouraged. As a rule, every villager is to make two pairs of straw 
sandals every night before he goes to bed. Since the outbreak of the present war, 
the number has been increased to three pairs instead of two. After ten years, the 
result of this co-operative work will amount to a profit of 40,000 yen. A part of 
this money has already been contributed toward the war fund. And, moreover, to 
make the independence and self-government of the village firm and secure, the 
villagers are zealously striving to lay up a village fund. The profit from this 
source does not amount to much at present, and yet it is hoped that the time will 
not be very far distant when all the ordinary expenses of the village will be 
defrayed from the interest of this village fund alone— A statement prepared in 
the Japanese Home Office; The Japan Times, December 24, 1904. 


The Social Life. — All men working at their various tasks continually lend 
one another help and co-operation without suspecting oftentimes that they are in 
association. This intricate and spontaneous co-operation we speak of as the social 
life. But it is not a single group to which all the activities of any man are 
related; in his pleasure, in his education, in his business, in his religion, he is 
participating in the life of many groups. In each of these there are systems of 
ideas which gradually occupy and dominate the mind. But these ideas are not 
always at peace; inner conflicts and contradictions occur, and the resulting con- 
duct on the part of the individual is a most bewildering complex product. Hence 
the difficulty of social science. 

While social life, viewed in the large, seems extremely varied, yet, due to the 
social law of division of labor, continual repetition rules in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Indeed, social life is distinguished by an intimate union of component 
elements, each concerned with a unique work, yet all profiting through a reci- 
procity of exchange of the products of each. Society thus viewed in its aspects of 
interdependence may be described correctly as an organism, but it is important to 
add, an organism of ideas. 

But it is not sufficient to perceive the repetitious round of actions by which 
individuals co-operate unconsciously in the life of society, as an organ concurs in 
the general life of the body of which it is a part. It is necessary that there 
should be something common to all minds, and to all wills, and which should serve 
as a point of junction. It is true that we yield more or less blindly to certain 
great currents of opinion, or habits of thought common to society; but individual 
works powerfully upon individual as an agent of suggestion, a model for imita- 
tion as well. This factor of individuality is not to be slighted: Why is it that one 
suggestion is rejected and another followed, one social current of ideas accepted, 
and another made the object of at least inner protest? Here and there new ideas, 
revolutions of opinion, present themselves; these must be accounted for. In a 
similar way it is important to remember that identical thoughts, as a matter of 
fact, do not exist in two consciousnesses ; every mind has its own peculiar fashion 
of understanding, it may be a scientific formula, or, much more frequently, an 
affirmation bearing upon practical affairs. 

We have already seen the co-ordinative unity of society. This unity can be 
nothing else than a unity of ends of which different individuals performing differ- 
ent tasks may have a common consciousness. The better these ends are perceived, 
and the better it is understood that other individuals have assigned themselves the 
same objects of effort, the greater will be the social co-ordination effected. Social 
life implies, then, a multiplicity of individual existences, and a unity of directions 
imparted to these existences, because all the individuals recognize in themselves 
a common tendency, a common desire for the realization of a common end. It is 
interesting to trace the transformations that occur in the ruling ends of nations or 
lesser social groups, and especially the judgment of the value of individual tasks 
according to the standard of the prevailing social end. Thus a period of great 
wars exalt the military type of hero, while the predominance of industrial ends 
serves to enhance the value set upon the work of the director of industry. 

As we see it today, social life is above all a national life; it is true at the 
same time that international relations are multiplying on every hand, and are 
increasing in intensity and variety in the life of each nation. But while the social 
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life is essentially a national life, it is very important to keep clear the distinction 
between the social and the political. The sphere of the political includes such 
matters as forms of government, and the conditions under which men have formed 
this or that governmental institution, while sociology may be concerned with such 
things as the material, social, economic, and intellectual conditions of life. 

In order to comprehend the true nature of the social life, it is not enough to 
consider it at a single given epoch. The sociologist should study each epoch, fol- 
lowing its ideas, its tendencies, and its needs; he should trace similar modes of 
activity through different civilizations, back from bewildering complexities to 
simpler beginnings; thus will become evident “the gradual and continuous influ- 
ence of generations one upon another.” Not only such phenomena of society as 
political and religious movements, moral reforms, and industrial revolutions are to 
be accounted for, but, on the other hand, the conserving, immobilizing forces, such 
as instincts, habits, customs, institutions, must be given due importance. 

In an attempt to understand society, every significant aspect of its life must 
be weighed; the unconscious or the subconscious no less than the deliberate, the 
moral no less than the cognitive, the life of the crowd no less than the doings of 
the great. As M. G. Tarde has well said: “ Having to reform and remold itself 
deliberately, society is seeking to understand itself.’’ In this article no attempt 
has been made to do more than make an analysis of social life—JuLtes DetvaILte, 
“La vie sociale,” Revue philosophique, December, 1904. E. B. W. 


The Spread of the Poles in Prussia.—The latest volume of Prussian sta- 
tistics, a review of the development of Prussian population from 1875 to 1900, 
furnishes significant figures regarding the spread of non-German population in 
Prussia. 

For obvious reasons, the foreign elements in the great cities are of less 
absorbing interest than those dwelling in closed circles in the country. If one 
compares the figures for 1858 with those for 1900, one sees that the number of 
Danes has fallen from 6.55 to 1,000 of the total population of Prussia to 3.97, and 
of Lithuanians from 6.40 to 3.08. But with the Poles it is quite different; their 
relative number has remained unchanged at about 95 per 1,000. In their native 
province of Posen their numbers rose from 59.8 per 100 in 1890 to 61.3 in 1900; 
in Silesia, from 23 to 23.6. Through Polish migration into the province of West 
phalia the Polish population increased from 1 per cent. in 1890 to 2.9 per cent. in 
1900; in Rhineland, from o.1 to 0.4; and in Hanover, from 0.2 to 0.4. 

The more strongly the Poles are represented in the separate districts the 
more, in general, does the birth-rate rise. While the average of births for 
Prussia for 1875-1900 is 39.16, in those districts of the four eastern provinces of 
Prussia which have a predominantly Polish population the figure rises to 46.8, 
while in those districts where a non-Polish population predominates it falls to 36.9. 

When one considers the excess of births over deaths, it becomes apparent that 
the districts with a high birth-rate coincide roughly with those having a high 
excess of births, although infant mortality in the Polish districts is also high. 
While the average excess of births for Prussia is 17.6 for 1896-1900, that in the 
Polish districts ranges from 21 to 34. Also in the coal-mining districts of 
Rhenish-Westphalia, where the Poles are strongly represented among the miners, 
the excess runs high above the average. In these latter districts the Poles are 
forming almost closed settlements. —“ Die Ausbreitung der Polen in Preussen,” 
Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, November-December, 1904. 


E. B. W. 


Marriage Relations in India. — Two sets of influences affect the institution 
of marriage among the people of India; one tending to restrict, and the other to 
enlarge, its sphere. In the first group of restrictive influences are to be mentioned 
first of all endogamy, which forbids members of a given social group to marry 
outside of that group. In India endogamous groups are not only ethnic, but 
linguistic, occupational, and sectarian. Exogamy, which is also very common in 
India, acts as a further obstacle to unrestricted marriage, while the prohibition of 
a woman’s marrying a man of a lower social caste than her own is a still further 
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hindrance. In this same category belongs the prohibition of the remarriage of 
widows which is in force in most parts of the empire. An opposite influence upon 
the frequency of marriages is exerted by the institution of child-marriage, and by 
polygamy and polyandry. 

An examination of the General Report of the Census of India, 1901, reveals the 
striking fact that the proportion of married persons to the total population is a 
much greater one in India than in European countries. Religious conditions go a 
long way toward explaining this circumstance, for among the 207,000,000 Hindoos 
of the empire, marriage is a religious sacrament whose omission entails lasting 
disgrace. 

While in England only about a third of the total population is married, we find 
that in India 45.5 per cent. of all males and 47.6 per cent. of all females are mar- 
ried. Of the Hindoos a much smaller number are unmarried, and there are many 
more widows than among the adherents of other religions. The Buddhists show 
the smallest proportion of married persons, and the Christians stand second. 

Of those social conditions which influence the frequency of marriage in an 
especial degree, child-marriage is to be mentioned in the first rank. This custom, 
which can in no sense be regarded as a normal product of social evolution, has 
taken firm root among the lower strata of the population, although among these it 
seems to be in imitation of the social customs of the higher castes. 

There are two kinds of child-marriages to be distinguished. In the first sort, 
after the betrothal has taken place, the bride returns to her father’s house, where 
she remains from three to eleven years before taking up her abode with her hus- 
band. Such is the common practice in northern India, and in these districts the 
population shows no signs of degeneration; indeed, this is the principal recruiting 
ground for the Indian army. 

Conditions are quite different in the lowlands, especially in the plains of the 
Ganges; here the bride returns to her father’s house only for the period of a week 
after the wedding ceremony. Unfortunately, this custom of early entrance into 
actual marriage seems to have been spreading. The effect is an unmistakable 
degeneration of the population of the provinces where the custom prevails. 

Among the Hindoos, out of every 1,000 girls from ten to fifteen years of age 
there were only 511 unmarried, and of those fifteen to twenty years of age only r4r. 
Among the Buddhists child-marriages are most rare; especially in Burma, where 
this class forms a great majority, it is almost unknown. The very high percentage 
of widows in the districts where child-marriages are most common is accounted 
for by the fact that the husbands are ordinarily considerably older than the wives. 

Polygamy is not widely practiced in India; this is apparent in the fact that 
for every 1,000 married men there are only 1,011 married women. Among the 
Hindoos the figures fall to 1,008 married women to 1,000 married men; among the 
Buddhists, 1,007; while among the fetich-worshiping or animistic tribes it rises to 
1,034 to 1,000. 

In India there are two forms of polyandry practiced. According to the first, a 
woman is united to two or more men who are not necessarily related. The descent 
is traced on the maternal side. The other form is the fraternal, in which case a 
woman is simultaneously the wife of several brothers, and the children are mem- 
bers of the father’s clan, and inheritance takes place in the male line. Matriarchal 
polyandry is today confined to the Todas of Nilgiri, the Najars, and some of the 
inhabitants of the Malabar coast. Fraternal polyandry is still more or less common 
among the Himalaya tribes from Kashmig, to eastern Assam, and in a few other 
districts — H. Feniincer, “ Indische Ehperhaltnisse,” Zeitschrift fiir Soctalwis- 
senschaft, November, 1904. E. B. W. 


The Ethics of Gambling. — Gambling is the determination of the ownership 
of property by appeal to chance. It may be described as “ pure” or “ mixed,” 
according as the determining power of chance is or is not blended with other 
powers. A certain element of skill and knowledge enters into most games of 
chance, but where genuine “tips” are given the operation is fraudulent; all 
gamesters denounce betting on “ certainties.” When the result is controlled by 
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manipulations, by fraud or force, the case is not one of pure gambling, but rather 
of cheating. 

In normal societies there is a rational system governing the possession of 
property. This system involves, on the one side, a certainty of consumption of 
product, or a part of product, by those whose labor has brought that product into 
being. On the psychical side such ownership serves as a stimulus to the under- 
taking of difficult or painful productive tasks. But even a bad system under which 
consumption does not follow production with full or reasonable certainty is better 
than no system at all. Gambling involves the denial of all system in the appoint- 
ment of property: it plunges the mind into a world of anarchy, where things come 
upon one, and pass from one miraculously, where the organized rejection of all 
reason is an essential factor. Thus gambling exhibits a deliberate reversion to a 
primitive mental attitude, with its barbarous superstitions and its strong, untamed, 
emotional excitement. It is fair to adduce the belief in “luck” as an important 
testimony to the derationalizing influences of gambling. 

High degrees of cunning, memory, and judgment, as well as determination and 
self-command, are often found among certain classes of gamblers; but it is signifi- 
cant that these qualities are useful only in proportion as the game is not pure 
gambling. 

In thus exposing the irrationality of gambling, both as a mode of transferring 
property and as a mental occupation, I have implicitly exposed its immorality also. 
Its repudiation of equitable order involves at once an intellectual and a moral 
descent to a lower plane of thought and feeling. 

The conditions which foster the gambling instinct are not difficult of discovery. 
The dull, prolonged monotony of uninteresting drudgery which constitutes the 
normal work-a-day life of large masses of people drives them to sensational 
reactions which are crude and violent. The instinctive zest in the unexpected, the 
hazardous, and the disorderly must find satisfaction somewhere. Even a moral 
order imposed in the public interest, if too uniform and rigorous, will arouse, not 
merely in bad but in good natures, reactions toward lawlessness. If the monot- 
ony of toil drives large numbers of workers to such violent sensational relief in 
gambling, the ennui of idleness prompts the leisured classes to the same abuse. 

Regarded as a mode of transfer of property, gambling involves a union of 
several anti-social desires. For a willingness to accept the unearned, facile gains 
of gambling quickens the latent instinct of avarice, and invites infatuated self- 
absorption and a callous indifference to the misfortunes of others. 

The part which alcohol plays in gambling is naturally a rather large one, for 
while the professional “‘ mixed” gambler is under the necessity of keeping his 
head clear in order to retain his cunning, the non-professional finds in alcoholic 
drinks just the stimulus which is usually necessary to induce that instability of 
judgment and disregard of the future which are conditions of gambling. The fact 
that cheating is inseparably associated with most actual modes of gambling serves 
to loosen general morality, and in particular to sap the rationale of property. 

Since professional gambling involves some use of superior knowledge, trickery, 
or force, which in its effect on the “ chances” amounts to “ loading” the dice, the 
non-professional gambler finds himself a loser in the long run, and these losses 
are, in fact, a fruitful cause of crime among clerks who have the handling of sums 
of money not their own. But, living in an atmosphere where secret speculation 
with other people’s money is so rife, it is easy to understand how the employee sets 
about justifying himself for “ borrowing” the firm’s money. 

Every step which places the attainment of property upon a sane, rational basis, 
associating it with proportionate personal productive effort; every step which 
enables men and women to find orderly interests in work and leisure by gaining 
opportunities to express themselves in art or play under conditions which stimulate 
new human wants and supply means of satisfying them, will make for the destruc- 
tion of gambling — Joun A. Hopson, in Jnternational Journal of Ethics, January, 
E. B. W. 
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